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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


YUGOSLAV PARTICIPATION IN BUILDING SQVIET DANUBE PORT 


Belgrade BORBA in Serbo-Croatian 2 Feb 83 p 12 
[Article by D. Vukcevic] 


[Text] "Ivan Milutinovic" and "Ratko Mitrovic," in 
adcition to the port, will construct a hotel as well 
as some asscciated buildings. 


As of last night, the Danube port cof Reni is also officially a new 
construction site in the Soviet Union for Yugcslav builders. At a modest 
>eremony on the occasion of the contract signing between Soyuzvnjestrojimport 
and our General-Exsport in Moscow, Viktor Prosolov, the Soviet firm's 
president, said that the Yugoslav builders' past reputation determined the 


choice of contractor. 


For the port of Reni, which presently handles about 12 miilion tons of 
freight yearly, the construction of four new piers will make it not only 

the largest Danube port, but should solve the great problems of Soviet 
transport which currently arise from Bottlenecks at the Cop railway 
transshipment point on the Soviet-Hungarian border. The port is considered 
to be "priority" project which should ensure goods traffic from East to West 
and vice-versa, and its expansion will continue in the next few years. 


The Yugoslav work organizations "Ivan Milutinovic" and "Ratko Mitrovic,” in 
addition to the four piers and warehousing space, will construct a commercial 
building with a restaurant facility and areas for accommodating sailors 
during the transloading of their vessels. Besides this, they also will 
construct in Reni--a city with a current population of about 50,000--a hotel 
for single persons with 300 one-room apartments, as well as several support 
buildings. 


[it is interesting that "Ivan Milutinovic" and "Ratko Mitrovic" wil] carry out 
their construction using prefabricated building elements cast in Yugoslavia. 
Their intallation will speed up and reduce the cost of construction. The 
projects will begin this May and should be completed in 13 months. According 
to the contract, the projects" value amounts to $39.5 million. 











: large obligation for the Yugoslav cortractors, but last night we 
ces from L[lija Matic, the director of General-Exsport in 


Moscow, that our builders, omce again, will meet their deadlines and, based 
on the quality of their work, compete for new jobs. Representctives of the 
poviet tirms Morflot and Sojyzvajesir' ‘import cited as an example of quality 
and speed in construction, the tourist facilities at Yalta and the hotels 
Soyuz anc Kosros in Mcscow, which the Yugoslavs built. 

Sov.et investors are very discriminating, particularly wher the choice of 
contractors for projects such as the port of Reni areat issue, which, 
because of its location, has the character of both a river and ccéan 
facility. This bid was awarded directly to Ger.eral-Exsport beceuse they 

are well intormed here about prcjects of the type which Yugoslav contractors 
duilt or are building in Sudan, Ethiopia, Syria and other countries. This 
ertainly represents confidence but also cur cbligation. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


YUGOSLAV TRADE WITH ROMANIA, ALBANIA DETAILED 


Yugoslav-Romanian Trade Improving 
Belgrade PRIVREDNI PREGLED in Serbo-Croatian 17 Feb 83 p 2 


[Text] More than $196 million worth of trade was contracted 
for by mid-February, which is almost half of the trade 
planned for 1983. 


Trade last year between Yugoslavia and Romania was set at a rather low level, 
since the volume achieved was considerably less than that provided for by 

the Protocol on exchange of goods and services for 1982. Instead of the 
planned volume of $515 million, only $224.8 million was achieved; Yugoslav 
exports accounting for $112.9 million and Romanian exports for $111.9 
million. Last year's trade volume was even lower than 1981's when it 

totaled $244 million. This means that trade, in 1982, in comparison with 

the previous year, fell almost 8 percent, although our imports were better 
covered by our exports as a result of imports decreasing by almost 15 percent. 
we ever earned a slight surplus of about $1 million. 


Within the 1982 Yugoslav export structure, raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods took first place with over $87 million, followed by machines and 
equipment with around $14 million, agricultural-food products with $8.7 
million and consumer goods with close to $3 million. The import structure 

is similar: raw materials and semi-manufactured goods make up over 89 
percent, machines and equipment around 20, while agricultural-food products 
and consumer goods together make up approximately $1 million. 


The protocol on exchange of goods and services for 1983 provides for an 
overall volume of $400 million, balanced at $200 million for each country, 
in which $19 million are services, divided between Yugoslav and Romanian 
exports at $14 million and $5 million respectively. Trade in goods should 
grow by about 69 percent compared to 1982 and will amount to $381 million. 
Raw materials and semi-manufactured goods remain the principal items for 
both sides (our exports: $143.5 million and Romanian exports: $154.5 
million). Machines and equipment are in second place with $33.2 million 
for each side. The remaining categories are agricultural-food products, 
consumer goods and local berder trade which should reach $4 million in each 
direction. 














Probably no essential change will occur this year as regards the part 
industrial cooperation plavs in overall trade and, like last year, it will 
amount to about 20 percent. Some possibilities exist for concluding some 
additional arrangement, but the talks are in the initial phase. 


It is important to stress that the beginning of tne vear encouraving to 
businessmen who somewhat apathetically saw of f last year; “By mid-February, 
trade worth more than $196 million already had been contracted for, each 
Side having about $93 million. This is almost half of the total pianned 
trade for 1983, which provides a realistic basis that contracting will be 
executed on a timely basis, and this is a condition for trade to be cconductea 
more successfully and in a timely manner. The atove sum of trade contracted 
tor includes apout $15 million worth of the so-called carryover type, that 
which was untinished last year. Negotiations are underway for contracting 
trade worth about $50 million more, and it is believed that still more 
tracts have been concluded which weren't reported to the ZPP [Joint 
Economic Representation! in Bucharest, which is, unfortunately, still the 
habit or some businessmen. 


Trade Plan With Albania Exceeded 
Belgrade PRIVREDNI PREGLED in Serbo-Croation 17 Feb 83 p 2 


[Text] The Protocol for 1983 has established a $126 
million trade volume, balanced at $63 million for each 


side, 


The volume and structure of trade between Yugoslavia and Albania last year 
recorded a perceptible increase if compared with the previous year. According 
to interim and unofficial intormation from the Yugoslav Chamger of Commerce, 
the Institute for Foreign Trade in Belgrade and the Slovenian Republic 
Information System tor Economic Relations Abroad, the 1982 trade volume 
between the two countries was about $147,948,000. Of that sum, Yugoslav 


exports ccmprised $73,546,000 and imports $74,402,000. 


«panded too is the list of products which are shipped from our country to 
buyers in Albania. Ranked by value, ferrous metal products take first place 
ut $14.7 million, followed by electrical machines and devices with 
b .4 million, products of the metalworking industry with more than $5 
million, tood products with close to $5 million, nonferrous metal products 
and transpcertation means, each with $4.6 million, ahead of which is the 
metalprocessing industry with about $4.36 million. Next come machinebuilding, 
$4 million; products for food, $3.14 million; and processed rubber, $3 
million. Between $1 million and $3 million worth of textile fibers and 
textiles, agricultural products, non-metal products, ready-made textile 
products and paper etc. were exported. 


with a 


Electrical energy occupies the principal place in our imports from Albania 
with approximately 70 percent of the overall volume of imports from that 

















country. When considering our import of goods, nonferrous metal ores are in 
tirst place followed by tobacco and manufactured products, various chemical 
products, electrical machines and devices, textile fiber, textiles and 

other products. 


The protocol on trade of goods for 1983 established a volume of $126 million, 
Dalanced at 363 million for each side. It is believed that this protocol 

be accomplished without difficulty although some products which had a 
significant place last year in balancing the trade did not get onto this 


year’s products list. 


“ar 
Gas 


According to information given by delegates of work organizations at a 
meeting of the Section [of the Yugoslav Chamber of Commerce for Econcmic 
Relations Between Yugoslavia and Albania], difficulties exist in concluding 
ousiness arrangements but, since events last year demonstrated that interest 
exists on both sides for particular products, it is hoped that the 
dizticulties can be overcome. 


The delegates also took up the problem of manifestations of so-called urfair 
practices which occurred among Yugoslav organizations relative to the Albanian 
export and import market. This had to do with the dispute which ensued when 
"Slovenijales"--which isn't 2ven a member of the section--purchased glycerin 
without consulting the "Kemikalija"” firm of Zagreb which is the coordinator 
for that type of product. A similar situation occurred with exporters of 
asbestos fibers: The previous exporter ‘"'Bosnaazbest"’ lodged a complaint 
about "Jugoazbest, which had offered goods to buyers in Albania on terms 
different than those offered by the first exporter. "Jugoazbest"’ is not 
inmember of the section either. Members of the section decided that these 
tisputes should be resolved within the framework of its professional service 
and with the participation of the competent republic Chambers of Commerce in 


order to avoid an appearance before the Honor Court. 
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ALBANIA 


NEED TO IMPROVE EFFECTIVENESS OF PRODUCTION STRESSED 
Tirana ZERI I POPULLIT in Albanian 12 Feb 83 p 2 


(Article by Fatos Cekodhima and Sadri Rrahmani: "Increasing the Effective- 
ness of Social Production--A Basic Requirement for the Intensive Development 


of the Economy" ] 


(Excerpts] The 8th party congress emphasized that a major characteristic of 
the development of our economy is complete reliance on our own forces and 

on domestic sources of socialist accumulation. Under these conditions, the 
improvement of the effectiveness of social production is of special impor- 
tance. Therefore, the 6th Plenum of the Central Committee of the Albanian 
Workers Party called for work of high quality, profitability and effective- 
ness in the utilization of the entire human, technical, material, crganiza- 
tional and scientific potential which we have created and which we are 


strengthening unceasingly. 


Considering the great achievenencts in all fields of life in relation to the 
endless opportunities which are created by the planned development of our 
economy and the important tasks which are set for the future, considerable 
improvements must be made everywhere in the area of the effectiveness of 
production. The achievement of these improvements depends, first of all, 
on a correct uvaderstanding of the importance of improving effectiveness as 
a key factor .or the current and future development of the economy. The 
National A¥*iiv on Improving the Effectiveness of Social Production dis- 
cussed this matter at length. We will examine some problems discussed. 


During this year, in accordance with the directives of the Sixth 5-Year 
Plan, some 45 percent of the increase in the social product is supposed to 
be provided by an increase in labor productivity. 


In his report to the aktiv, Qirjako Mihali, candidate member of the Polit- 
buro and minister of finance, said that the successful execution of this 
objective requires effective measures for the perfection of the socialist 
organization of labor, especially norms, measures to save time, measures 
to raise the level of automation, etc. 


The average number of days worked by a worker in the machine industry and 
the mining industry is 2-10 percent less than in light industry. Work norms 














are not in harmony with technical progress and with the training of the 
workers. 


About 50 percent of the increase in labor productivity will be obtained by 
raising the level of mechanization and improving production technology. 
The execution of the tasks for increasing labor productivity requires con- 
Sicgerable improvements in their planning and monitoring. It is necessary 
to combat instances of empiricism and globalism in setting targets while 


~~ 


analyzing, studying, and monitoring, one by one, the factors on which an 


>? 


increase in productivity is based. This is a task for economists and 


other specialists in the enterprises and the sections of the executive 
committees of the people's councils of the districts and of the ministries. 


Despite the achievements, in the area of the utilization of the technical- 
material base there is still more to be done to raise the level of utiliza- 
tion of existing production capacities, which are supposed to provide 85 
percent of the industrial production. Nevertheless, a number of short- 
comings exist, resulting in great losses of work time for machinery, an 
irregular technical-material supply process, inadequate work discipline, 


e 
CLC. 


The raising of the level of assimilation of new projects is another impor- 
tant direction for the effective utilization of the technical-material base. 
This nas not taken place in the Valias mine in Tirana, in some plants of 

the metallurgical combine and in some enterprises of the food industry. 
Therefore, the state and economic organs must increase their work and 
cfforts to solve technical and technological problems as quickly as possi- 
ble an order to give the economy the planned production and accumulation. 


The 6ti Plenum of the Central Committee of the AWP said that the struggle 
to imp-ove the effectiveness of social production requires increased 
efforts by all to increase the value of social labor, first of all, by the 
rational utilization of natural resources, raw materials, electric power, 
etc. The improvement of the quality of products has a great influence in 
increasing the value of social labor. Last year, there were losses in the 
quality of some minerals, spare parts, agricultural products, etc., which 
had negative repercussions on the effectiveness of production. Therefore, 
the party emphasizes that all measures should be taken in this area to 
ensure tnat high quality goods are produced which satisfy the needs of the 
domestic market and the export requirements. The fulfillment and over- 
fulfillment of export tasks should be regarded seriously and with responsi- 
bility in order to obtain hard currency resources. in addition, efforts to 
reduce imports should be increased. 


Fnerey is still a sector in which economizing is important. Last year, 
although about 20 percent less electric power was used, the majority of 
branches anc enterprises found ways to fulfill their plans. Savings and 
large hard currency resources can be obtained for the economy by the 
careful use of other energy resources. 

















we Si 


time factor is of utmost importance in improving the effectiveness of 


vestments. Special attention should also be given to the production of 


~hinery and equipment. Some shortfalls in this area have their source 


-“ 


he failure to prepare designs and sketches on time, the backwardness 


jesign research work, and the artisan-type forms of organization and 
nagement which still exist in many cases. The month of February has 


rrived and some investors have not yet presented their requests for 


av» ctu 
chinery and equipment for the coming year. All these problems should be 
solved as well and as quickly as possible in order to place the effective- 
ss of capital investments on fully scientific bases. 


ny examples presented in the aktiv illustrate the skills of our scien- 


‘ 


tific workers and the possibilities which exist for promoting scientific 
studies. No one can think that the increasing tasks placed before us can 





resolved by empirical means, through ordinary management. In addition 
research and further improvement of planning, the aktiv stressed the 

ror strengthening the monitoring of indicators dealing with effective- 
In this area, the planning, financial and bank organs should exert 


ronger control. Foto Sava, the director of finance in the Ministry of 
Industry and Food Industry, said that the deeper involvement of th 


nx, Dy means of the lever of credit, in the activity of the enterprises 


* 


ll promote the system o. control by means of the lek and wiil free finan- 


id resources for the economy. 














CZECHOSTLOVAKTA 


CSSR DEPUTY PREMIER INTERVIEWED ON CSSR-USSR COOPERATION 


Moscow KOMSOMOL'SKAYA PRAVDA in Russian 11 Jan 83 p 3 


(Interview with CSSR Deputy Premier Rudolf Rohlf{%ek by KOMSOMOL'SKAYA PRAVDA spe- 
cial correspendent V. Andriyanov; date and place not given; under the heading 
"Orbits of Integration": "Augmenting Forces"] 


(Text} Prior to our conversation, I compiled a chronicle of economic coopera- 
tion between our countries in recent months. "Tatra" motor vehicle plant, spe- 
clalized within the CEMA framework to produce heavy-duty dump trucks, has begun 
releasing a new truck model, the "Tatra-815."" The first vehicle was sent to our 
country. "Shkoda"” association is manufacturing the next "VVER-440" [water-cooled] 
nuclear power reactor, using Soviet documentation, ahead of schedule. The first 
"Shkoda" reactor began operating several days ago in Hungary. A total of 17 such 
reactors will be made in Pilsen for the CSSR and for neighboring socialist coun- 
tries. Practically every day brings new instances of fruitful, mutually advan- 
tageous cooperation between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, of the creative 
torce of socialist economic integration. 


Question] Your comments, Comrade Rohlf*#ek, on this chronicle? 


Answer} First, I would add to it. Our cooperation is very multifaceted, help- 
ing build the Prague subway, conduct research in space and develop nuclear power 
engineering. This current, 7th, five-year plan, we will be working jointly on 
more than 500 scientific-technical problems. Among them are the production and 
introduction of microprocessor equipment and industrial robots. The efforts of 
all CEMA countries are united in resolving these very important tasks. Micro- 
processor units, called the catalysts of scientific-technical progress, and ro- 
bot engineering sharply improve labor productivity and the efficiency of social 


production. 


[Question] It was not all that long ago that Czechoslovakia produced nearly the 
entire assortment of world machinebuilding output.... 


(Answer) And much to our disadvantage. No one country, much less a small one, 
can permit itself to produce everything. The international division of labor 
within the Council of Economic Mutual Assistance framework provides an oppor- 
tunity to solve this problem. Jointly with the USSR, our country is specializing 


to produce trucks and weaving machines; we are specializing to produce mainline 














electric locomotives jointly with Poland and the Soviet Union. Czechoslovakia 
has become a main supplier of mainline passenger electric locomotives to the so- 
cialist countries and is a world leader in their production. Czechoslovak elec- 
tric locomotives are very familiar to Soviet passengers, including those on the 
BAM 'Bayeal-Amur Mainline]. Large-series production improves their efficiency 


ang jua.1Cy. 


\iter beginning with a simple division of labor, the CEMA member-nations have 
shifted to the creation of international organizations for economic and scienti- 
fic-technical cooperation. One is the "“Interelektro." It unifies research by 
designers, engineers and electrical-engineering industry workers of the social- 
ist countries. This has resulted in the development of a number of new electric 
motors and otner equipment. 

Labor collectives of the "ChKD-Praga" association, the "Elektrosila" association 
ot Leningrad and Hungary's “Gants-Elektrik" association have become friends in 
the course ot joint work. And this is not the only example. Cooperation is be- 
ing successfully developed in the fields of nuclear, mining and textile machine- 
uildine. The core of our interaction is the "Long-Range Program for Developing 
Production Specialization and Cooperation Between the CSSR and USSR Up To 1990." 
The “prophesy by THE NATION in America the year the Council was formed that CEMA 
would disintesrate day by day is now viewed as an historical curiosity. CEMA 
memDer-nations now provide 34 percent of world industrial production. And they 
ire considering how to supplement plan coordination with further agreement on 
economic policy as a whole. This is a course adopted by our party congresses, 


mestion “valuate, if vou will, the importance of socialist economic integra- 
tion trom a political viewpoint as well. 


Answer, By uniting our efforts, we are creating the material basis for a gra- 
{ual rapprochement of the fraternal countries. Together, we are successfully 
stren:thening our technical and economic independence from the capitalist West 
ind are overcoming the impact of all manner of "sanctions" and embargoes. 


, socialist economic integration does not signify the isolation 
f CEMA member-nations from the rest of the world. Czechoslovakia, like other 
suntries in our community, will continue to develop economic ties with those 
ipitalist states which are prepared to cooperate on equal, mutually-advantage- 


t. - an 
. > . me 





Juestion) Economic integration encompasses an increasingly broad range of 
ranches. Thus, Czechoslovak machinebuilding is already involved in implemen- 


tation of more than a third of the cooperation programs. In this connection, 


— 


the international significance of the labor of each worker is growing.... 


Answer] Our oudlic organizations -- trade unions, the Socialist Youth Alliance 
ind Union of “zechoslovak-Soviet Friendship -- under the leadership of the Czech- 
slovak Communist Party, are doing much to inculcate a new attitude towards la- 


~ Cae 


nsor orders from fraternal countries. "Brotherhood" labor collectives are 


aa 


strengthening their ties. International socialist competition is being developed. 


t 


r, an understanding of one's international dutv. Thousands of collectives 


10 











Thus, youth collectives of Eastern Slovakia and the Transcarpathia area began 
competing under the slogan "Two Congresses, One Goal" during preparations for 
the congresses of our parties. This competition continues. Labor collectives 
»f Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union hold contests of occupational skill, 
study each other's experience, and exchange workers under the "machine tool to 
machine tool" principle. 


The CSSR government and the country's Central Council of Trade Unions recently 
opted a resolution on developing international socialist competition. The pri- 
ary zoal is to increase its effectiveness. 


in our view, the experience of this competition is still scattered. Obligations 
are sometimes assumed without considering primary goals. We therefore are try- 
ing to achieve a situation in which it is concentrated in the main cooperative 
programs, as is being done in "Vitkovitse” association, one of the primary crea- 
tors of the nuclear program, at "Tatra" motor vehicles plant, and at ''Paskov" 
ine imeni Lenin Komsomol. 


1} 

















GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


FUTURE RAIL ELECTRIFICATION GOALS OUTLINED 


Moscow ELEKTRICHESKAYA I TEPLOVOZNAYA TYAGA in Russian No 1l, Nov 82 (signed 
to press 1l Oct 82) pp 39-40 


[Article based on materials from the foreign press: "Electrification of the 
Railroads" ] 


[Text] Electrification of the lines with the heaviest freight traffic is 
one of the basic directions of the development of the state railroads of the 
GDR. This work is enabling them to reduce the costs of the transport oper- 
ations by minimizing the relative expenditure of electric power resources. 
The task of economizing on fuel and electric energy was accorded special 
emphasis in the 10th Congress of the SEPG [Socialist Unity Party of Germany]. 


The plans for the country's development in the next five-year period call 
for the electrification of 700-750 km of railroad lines. This will make 
it possible to reduce the volume of expensive deliveries of oil from 
abroad. At present diesel traction accounts for 20-25 percent of all 
the diesel fuel expended in GDR while the consumption of electric energy 
for the hauling of trains amounts to not more than one percent of all the 
energy produced in the country. 


The History of Electrification in the Country 


More than 100 years ago at an industrial exhibition in Berlin on a closed 
circular route they carried out the first trial of a train with electric 
drive and carrying a 3 h.p. locomotive. [It could accommodate 12 passengers. 
The locomotive operated on direct current with a series connection of trac- 
tion motors. The combination of direct current and series connection of 
motors limited the capacity of the electric locomotive. They therefore 

used a heavy-gage contact net and reduced distances between the traction sub- 
stations, a practice which decreased somewhat the losses in the transmission 


of energy. 











Map Showing German Railroads 
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At the same time they had then already begun the attempts to use alternating 
current, which enabled them to generate a high voltage in the contact net. 
'n the 1912-1913 period the German railroads employed a single-phase 

16-2/3 hertz direct current with a voltage of 15 kilovolts. The new system 
demonstrated its advantages at the end of World War II but it did not become 
economically efficient until after the development of the high-powered 
silicon rectifiers which made it possible to use current with a frequency 

of 50 hertz. 


The first electrified lines made their appearance in Germany in 191l. They 
were in operation until the 1945-46 period. In 1953 they began the prepar- 
atory work for restoration of the electrified traction on the basis of the 
old structures. In this undertaking specialists from the USSR rendered a 
great deal of assistance. In September 1955 the first train with an 
electric locomotive made its way through the Galle-Keten sector. 


\t the present time the state railroads of GDR possess a network of electri- 
tied lines which constitute 9.9 percent of the total length of the roads. 
Thanks to these lines approximately 21 percent of the shipping work in the 
country is now already being carried out by electric traction. 


In the GDR there are two types of electric feeding of the lines--centralized 
and decentralized. In the centralized electric feeding the transforming 
stations are connected among themselves with a 110 kv 16-2/3 hertz high- 
voltage line to which there are hooked up the substations which feed the 
contact net a voltage of 15 kv. In the decentralized electric feeding the 
industrial frequency is converted by means of substations to a frequency of 
16-2/3 hertz. Further electrification entails largely decentralized feed- 


‘ro 
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Advantages of Electric Traction 


we know that electrification of the railroad mainlines requires large 

capital investments in the electric feeding of the lines, reconstruction of 
the depots, the selection of safety and communications facilities, and the 
purchase of electric rolling stock. However, the railroad people of GDR 
believe that these expenditures will rapidly be repaid by reduced consumption 
ot diesel fuel for the trains. 


The average vearly energy coefficients for efficient operation of the three 
types of traction in the country are as follows: steam traction 3-4 percent, 
diesel traction 18-21 percent, electric traction 20-22 percent. At the same 
time the expenditures for repair of electric locomotives are 60 percent lower 
than those for diesel locomotives although electrification involves addi- 
tional outlavs for maintenance of the contact net and conversion of the elec- 


tric energy. 


The operational expenditures for electric motors in serviceable condition 
are also considerably less. In addition, the same volume of shipments can 
be implemented by a lesser number of electric motors. The result is a sav- 
ing of manpower and consequently increased labor productivity. Another 





advantage of electric motors is decreased noise, an advantage which is 
especially important for densely populated areas. Also, the absence of 
pollutant gases in the e~»vironment. 


However, the chie! advantage. of the electric locomotives, in the opinion 

of the specialists of the GDR railroads, are their high operational and 
technical indicators. In comparison with the other locomotives, the electric 
one possesses greater design capacity. 


The Series 242 electric locomotive, for example, has an hourly capacity of 
2,929 kilovolts, a capacity which is almost fully (less 3 percent mechanical 
losses) used for automatic coupling of the train and it can be increased in 
a short time under certain conditions. The Series 132 diesel locomotive 

can indeed deliver a larger capacity of 2,200 kilovolts, from which it is 
necessary to deduct its losses for auxiliary equipment, for the transforming 
of energy, and for other needs. As a result, the maximum output capacity 
engendered for the traction of the train is not more than 2,000 kilovolts. 
In addition, in the case of the passenger trains the capacity is decreased 
because of electric heating of the cars (up to 600 kilovolts) while in 
electric locomotives the capacity for electric heating comes directly from 
the contact net. 


At the present time, the most powerful electric locomotive in the GDR, the 
Series 250, has a rated hourly capacity of 5,400 kilovolts. It is capable 

of hauling trains weighing up to 3,000 tons, developing in the same sectors 

a speed of 80 kilometers per hour. The superior performance qualities of 

the electric locomotive make possible a 5-15 percent increase in the sector 
speed, This is especially important for the city railroads, where the dis- 
tances between stations are short. For these routes it is necessary to oper- 
ate at the same time both the conventional passenger trains and the electric 
ones. The diesel locomotives, which have the least acceleration in contact 
with the trains, limit the travel capacity of the lines. 


Thus, as a result of the electrification of the city railroads in Dresden, 
Galle and Leipzig, they were constructed with the minimum number of tracks. 
On the whole, electric traction increases the travel capacity of the lines 


by 8-12 percent. 


Although at present and for the immediate future there has been established 
tor the GDR railroads a maximum speed of 120 kilometers per hour, it should 
be noted that the electric locomotive, because of its large rated capacity, 
is capable of attaining greater speeds. There should also be borne in mind 
the cutting down of the physical exertions of the railroad engineers and 
the improvement of the conditions of labor. 


Thus, the figures show that the electrification of the state railroads of the 
GDR pays for the additional capital investments in 2-6 years. It is not only 
capable of saving on imported fuel but it also improves the operation of the 
trains and increases the productivity of labor. 


At the same time, the GDR is to some extent lagging behind the other 
countries with respect to the rates of electrification. There are several 
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reasons for this. In the latter half of the 1950's they began the restor- 
ation of the electrification in the Galle-Leipzig sector. The introduction 
of the basic electrified network in these centers was an extremely capital- 
intensive undertaking because of the complex structure of the railroads. 

In addition, capital investments were required for the development of indus- 
try. Consequently, the shift to the new type of traction yielded appreciable 
penefits only in some localities. 


In this situation it was necessary first of all to switch to diesel loco- 
motive traction in order to expedite the replacement of the locomotives. 
Assistance in this undertaking came especially from the import of high- 
powered diesel locomotives from the Soviet Union. What transpired confirmed 
the correctness of this measure. Thus, where in 1965 the proportion of 
steam locomotives in the total shipping work was 88.4 percent, in 1970 this 
proportion fell to 42.3 percent and in 1980 to 5.6 percent. At the same 
time the participation of electric motors in the work of the transport con- 
veyer rose from 8.6 percent in 1965 to 21 percent in 1980. 


The Prospects for Electrification 


Since the capital investments required for the electrification of one kilo- 
meter of line are only to a negligible extent dependent on the intensiveness 
of the tratfic in the sector, the railroad people of the GDR made provision 
first for electrification of the lines with the heaviest traffic load. Asa 
result, the capital investments for each million ton-kilometers gross comes 
out the lowest but the economic effect derived from electrification is the 
gyreatest. 


The 1976-1985 electrification program provides for the following: 


Use of the already electrified railroad junctions of Galle, Leipzig and 
Dresden; 


Electrification of the south-north mainlines, i.e., the main transport artery, 


— - 


simultaneously with the introduction of the electrified lines in Berlin; 


Connecting the maritime ports of Rostock and Wismar to the electrified net- 
work and also fulfilling the CEMA decisions with respect to the establish- 
ment of high-powered electrified communications between the Baltic ports of 
the GDR and the Black Sea ports of SSR [Romania] and NRB [Bulgaria]; 


Priority electrification of the sectors with heavy freight loads, a measure 
which will also enhance the capacity and increase the effectiveness of the 
capital investments; 


Efficient use of the available electrification facilities and reduction of 
the expenditures for the installations under construction. 


The following tasks have been planned in connection with this program: in 
the period before 1986--electrification of the Bitterfel'd-Bar line (the 
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circumferential railroad around Berlin) and before 1985 the Dresden- 

Bar line. The plan also calls for electrification of the Berlin-Bar-Rostok 
and the Magdeburg-Stendal lines (with further construction after 1983 as 

far as Rostok and Wismar). At present the GDR specialists are working on 
the plan for the 1986-1990 period. This plan provides for expansion of the 
electrified network by such measures as, for example, construction of branch 


lines for it. 


COPYRIGHT: "“Elektricheskaya i Teplovoznaya tyaga", "Transport", 1982. 
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ATISTICAL OFFICE REPORTS 1982 ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 


STA 
Budapest NEPSZABADSAG in Hungarian 5 Feb 83 pp 3, 4 


._Text] The economy's development in 1982, even under the worsening interna- 
tional conditions, was basically in accord with the requirements specified in 


tne national economic plan. The most important objective has been met: the 
nation's external economic equilibrium--under the pressure of the external con- 
j1t1ons and as a result of domestic efforts--improved. The balance of trade 
ienominated in convertible currency showed an export surplus. Personal real 
income and consumption slightly exceeded the preceding year's level, in accor 


Oo 
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with the plan. 


Because of the more difficult conditions, the improvement of economic equilib- 
rium required greater cffort than in the past, of economic management and of 

e economic organizations as well. In order to ensure the maintenance of sol- 
vency, Significant measures were introduced during the year that slowed down 
che ncome of the enterprises and population, respectively its rise, and in- 
reased budgetary revenue, for the purpose of maintaining domestic spending 


within planned limit 


nternational economic processes had a greater and more direct effect on the 
2noM i rGanizations' activity and results than in the past. The enterprises’ 
onomic situation underwent further differentiation, in accordance with i 
marketing possibilities and ability to adjust. The new types of cconomic organ- 

izations formed during the year helped to improve the supply of the producers 

ind consumers’ needs. Enterprise business work partnerships, Specialized co- 
operative groups, and small cooperatives are employing the greater and increas- 
rorortion of the persons participating in the new types of economic oraan- 


Jia ra 


National income in 1982 increased by 1.5 to 2 percent, slightly faster than 
lanned rate, and its amount exceeded 670 billion forints. The growth of gross 
ndustrial production and the slowdown of nationwide construction and installa- 


tion activity were essentially in accordance with the plan. The cro farm out- 
sat ancreased faster than planned. The growth of national income occurred at 

@ chight decline, by 0.5 percent, of employment in the branch: of material pro- 
fuction. Productivity rose at a faster rate than production. 

¢ mparis with gross output, the proportion of productive consumption de 
‘lined. Parallel with the expansion of production, the material branch f 


production consumed less energy than the preceding year. The populati 
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enercy consumption increased. Within total consumption, the share of petro- 
leum and its derivatives declined; that of natural gas increased. 


In accordance with the requirements of economic equilibrium, the increase in 
production served the expansion of export. Domestic spending deciined at the 
planned rate, by about 2 percent, and its amount--in contrast with years past-- 
was less than that of national income. Among the principal items of domestic 
spending, personal consumption exceeded the 1981] level by about 1.0 percent. 
Due tc the decline in the volume of investment ard to the significant slowdown 
e growth of inventories, accumulation was lower by 10 . 15 percent than 
preceding year. Thus the proportion of accumulation was 16 percent of do- 
mestic spending, lower than the preceding year. 


r 


Principal Indicators of the Economy's Development in 1982 





Plan Report 
(in percent of 1981 
National income 101-101.5 101.5-192 
Domestic spendin 98-99 38 
Industrial production 102-102.5 102 
Nationwide construction and installation work 98-99 99 
Farm output 104-104.5 105 
Per capita real income 100-100.5 100.5 
Personal consumption 100.5-101 101 
Socialist organs’ investment, 
billion forints, at current prices 178-180 i85.4 


~~ & 


of 1.9 percent in state industry and 3.9 percent in cooperative industry. The 
increase in production served predominantly the expansion of export. The trans- 
dustrial products for export increased to both principal destinations 
and, for both principal destinations jointly, was 4.9 percent higher than the 
war before. Sales by industrial enterprises and cooperatives were 1.3 higher 
ral consumption, again 1.3 percent higher for productive consumption, 


but ©. 4 percent lower for investment purposes. 


Industrial ;roduction was 2 percent higher than in 1981, including an increase 


The fierce international competition and the limited domestic demand affected 
the economic units differently, and their ability to adjust to the changing con- 


fitions also varied. Growth rates varied by sectors and enterprises. 


ne Righest increases in output were in tne food industry and in engineering. 
The output of most sectors within the food industry was higher than the preced- 
_na year. Among the largest sectors, the growth rates were the highest in meat, 
,oultry ani egg processing, and in the vegetable oil industry. Within engineer- 
ing , tne greatest increases in output were in the machinery and equipment in- 
fustry and tte anstrument industry. Output was higher also in the other sectors 
of engineering, with the exception of the general metal goods industry where the 
utput declined. The outputs of several industries were affected especially se- 
‘erely by the difficulties of exporting to capitalist markets. These industries 
include metallurgy, certain sectors of the chemical industry, and the clothing 





industry. 


The product structure of industry was modernized and better adapted to consum- 


awe *% 


ers' needs. However, this process was slower than what would have been neces- 


sary; the rate of product change, and the intensity of product anc technology 
levelopment fell short of the requirements. 
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Development of Production in Socialist Industry 





1982/1981 

(percent) 
Mining industry 101.4 
-lectric power industry 99.4 
Metallurgy 100.8 
103.7 


Engineering 
Tonstruction materials industry 100.9 


Chemical industry 101.8 
Light industry 98.4 
Food industry 104.4 

Industry jointly 102.0 


ipply ot materials and energy was generally satisfactory. In the second 
of the year, shortages did occur of certain imported materials and parts, 
onruble provenances. However, these shortages hampered the continuity of 
tion within a relative narrow circle of enterprises. 


Smpioyment in andustry dropped by 30,800 ;«rsons or 2 percent in comparison with 
l43.. The workforce in mining and the food industry was relatively stable. In 
ner principal sectors, employment declined. The decline was the sharpest 

lignt industry and the construction materials industry. The output per em- 
»loyee rose in all principal sectors, and it was 4.1 percent higher than the pre- 
~iinag year for industry as a whole. The total number of man-hours worked was 
&.4 percent lower than in 1981, due to the decline of employment and changeover 
to a five-day workweek. The output per man-hour rose by 9 percent. 


-- ~ > 
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industry’ tock of fixed capital increased further. A significant proportion 

f the investment projects served to ensure the supply of energy and raw materi- 
als. ‘onstruction was completed of the Soviet-Hungarian gas pipeline’s Varosfold- 
“i xundorozsma section. Capacity of the Halimba III bauxite mine increased by 
440, metric tons in 1982, and construction was completed of the Bito II baux- 


te maine. At the Tatabanya Coal Mines, the Csordakut II mine that was opened as 
an enterprise-financed investment in 1982 increased the coal output by 100,000 
metric tons a year, and with this addition the mine reached its full capacity. 
‘apacity of the Tatabanya Briquet Factory was increased by 110,000 tons of 
rearl briquet per year. At the Veszprem Coal Mines, the Armin mine started pro- 
juction with a capacity of 200,000 tons per year. Trial operation of the No l 
jenerating unit at the Paks Nuclear Power Plant was begun in the last days of 
the year. The Csepel Pipe Factory's investmentproject was completed. The No 2 
-onverter at the Danube Iron Works was placed in operation. The production of 
polypropylene film was begun at the Tisza Chemical Combine, with an annual ca- 
pacity of 4,300 tons. A new nitric acid plant was commissioned at the Borsod 
‘hemical Combine, with an annual capacity of 46,000 tons. Modernization of green- 
ware production at the Herend Porcelain Factory was completed as an investment 


for the expansion of hard-currency export. At the Kaposvar Meat Combine, a meat 


processing plant with an annual capacity of 10,000 tons was completed. At the 
Hajdu Megye Dairy Industry Enterprise, a new plant was completed that can process 
200, liters of milk per day. Refrigeration capacity at the Oroshaza Poultry 
Processing Enterprise was expanded. 
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Construction Industry 


The nationwide volume of construction and installation work declined by 1 per- 
cent, essentially in accordance with the plan. The contracting construction 
industry's production volume was 2.9 percent lower than in 1981, while con- 
Struction work by organizations outside the construction industry increased 
Slightly. While domestic construction activity declined, the construction in- 
dustry's export increased. 


While the demand for construction work in capital construction slowed down, 

the proportion of maintenance and repairs within the output of the construction 
industry's contracting organizations increased. There was no significant change 
in completing construction on schedule, and in the quality of construction work. 
mployment in the contracting construction industry declined by 4.7 percent or 
hiy 15,°00 persons. Output per employee increased by 2 percent. 


During the year, 75,550 housing units were completed, slightly fewer than plan- 
one-fourth of the housing units built were srate-financed, the rest were 
predominantly private dwellings built with state aid. 


Agriculture, Forestry 


The farm output exceeded the previous year’s level by 5 percent and was higher 
than what the annual plan had called for. The output increased by 6 percent in 
crop production and by 4 percent in livestock production. 


The 1982 grain harvest was 14.8 million tons, 15 percent higher than the previ- 
is year. The wheat harvest increased by 25 percent; and the corn harvest, by 


l4 percent. The average wheat yield was 4.39 tons per hectare, 10 percent more 
than in 1981. The average corn yield was a record 6.85 tons per hectare. 


*-. . 


2 


In comparison with the preceding year, 14 percent more sugar beets and 7 percent 
less sunflower seed were harvested. The sugar content of the sugar beets was 
lower than in 1981. The volume of field-grown potatoes harvested was 12 percent 
lower than in 1981, due to a reduction of the potato acreage. With the garden- 
jrown potatoes, however, the population's demand can be supplied even so. 


The acreage of field-grown vegetables declined by 11] percent, while vegetable 
production in gardens expanded further. The total vegetable crop was the same 


as the year before. 


Fruit production increased over the previous year. More than 1.2 million tons 
‘f apples was harvested. After the poor grape harvest in 1981], there was anoth- 
es bumper crop: 0,000 tons of grapes were harvested, with a record average 


yield of 6.4 tons per hectare. 


t >f 1982, the hog population on the farms numbered 9,035,900 head, 

an increase of 9 percent over the previous year. Within this population, also 
the number of brood sows was outstandingly high. The cattle population declined 
somewhat, to 1,922,900 head at the end of the year. The sheep population at the 
end of the year totaled 3.2 million head, 60,000 more than a year earlier. 
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Slaughter animals increased by 5 perce over 1981 and ap- 
llion tons. The output of all the more important species of 
& 
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luction increased by 1.6 percent over 1981. Eggs and wool were slight- 


e volumes produced the year before. 
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1352, the nonagricultural activity of the large-scale farms increased 
tnan their basic activity. In conjunction with this, the annual aver- 
=nt on large-scale farms increased by about 29,000 persons. 


ypes of farm machinery on the large-scale farms, the number 


major ty 
>, harvesting combines and trucks remained practically unchanged. 

, due to replacements, mechanical traction capacity increased, 

3 nearly 8.0 million kW at the end of 1982. Energy management developed 


ly in agriculture, and the consumption of liquid hydrocarbons declined. 


tor 
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ses of manufactured fertilizer were up by 5 percent over the preceding 


thus the average consumption was 236 kg of active ingredient per hect- 


t exceeded 8.0 million cubic meters, an increase of 1 percent 
Because of the limited investment possibilities, the 


Reforestation increased by 7.8 per- 


hr 
‘ 


asaiiu Year. 
eage was less than in 1981. 


management of water resources, the volume of products and services in- 
somewhat faster than planned. The capacity of public waterworks in- 

2.1 percent, and the number of persons supplied piped drinking wa- 

ed by more than 100,000, and thus their proportion within the total 


reas 
ion rose to 78 percent. The number and proportion of persons living in 
itt iblic sewer systems remained practically unchanged. Sewage-treat- 
acity increased by 4.8 percent. Flood dikes in a total length of 30 
rs were built. 
rt mmunications 


- 


ransportation, the performance of the transportation enterprises 
. + 


ne This decline stemmed from the lower demand for freight 
predominantly internationally and to a lesser extent at home. 
railroad transportation was affected. The performance in trucking 
transportation increased slightly. The number of intercity passen- 

l The number of passengers traveling by train continued 
passengers traveling by bus approximated the 1981 lev- 
transport the number of passengers increased by 1 percent. 
eled by streetcar, and more by subway and buses than in 1981. 


ror re 
& ~ . 


rtation, 


he railroad placed in operation 39 electric and diesel locomo- 


? ar, ¢t 
assenger coaches and 518 freight cars. Tracks totaling 337 kilome- 
re modernized, 99 kilometers were converted to electric traction, and 
*k signals were installed on 120 km of track. 
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ass transport was improved, among other things, by placing i] 
ryvice. During the year, 97,000 new cars were sold. 
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2 of the year, the total number of cars was close to j].2 mij 
1llion were privately owned. Development of the nichwa, 
The 22-kilometer Bicske-Tatabanya section of the M 1] ex 
aduias Road intersection of the M 3 expressway's Kudapest 
tne new southern lane of Arpad 5ridge, and the Fiorian Square over- 
; laced in operation. 
n and extension phones in service increased by 41,799, includ 
residential telephones. The capacity of the Budapest telephone ex- 
increased moderately, while the capacity of the provincial 
was expanded considerably. Seventy-eight percent of the subscrivers 
t tial directly their domesti 
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c long-distance calls. 





it an transport and communications was down by 1 percent in comparison 
Total fuel consumption, and fuel consumption per unit of perfo: 
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cred slightly at the transportation enterprises. 
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vestments by socialist organs totaled 185.4 billion forints, 2.6 billion 
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1981. The volume of investments dropped by 2 to 3 percent, which 
“nan what had been planned. 
rent prices, outlays for state investments dropped by 1 percent, as plan- 
Three new large-scale investments were started in 1982. During the year, 
ne 23 large-scale investment projects under construction were completed, 
St were placed in partial operation. 


ime of enterprise investments was about 3 percent higher than the pre- 


year The central measures adopted during the year curtailed purchasing 
+ 


he investment market, the growth rate of enterprise investments slowed 
t total cutlays during the year were higher than planned. 


e of investments in progress increased during the year, and the invest- 
jects" average degree of completion declined. 


f the investment volume occurred under a selective investment policy. 


tate aid and preferential credit conditions were provided for invest- 


at served to conserve energy, utilize secondary ra. materials, develop 


.iiustries, and expand hard-currency export. Larger sums than had been 


i were allotted to develop the exploration, production, transportation, 


ind distribution of hydrocarbons, the network of granaries, the public- 
no tworks, mass transport, grade schools, kindergartens and day nurseries. 


nm, vemographc Changes, Employment 


tary’ 1983, Hungary's population numbered 10,700,000 persons, 10,500 
ian a year earlier. Live births in 1982 totaled 133,600, down by 39, 300 
iricon with 1981. The cause of this drop is a further decline in the num- 
womer Of childbearing age, between 15 and 49, and also that fewer women 
i troup want children. The number of deaths in 1982 totaled 144,190, 
* fewer than the previous year. The infant mortality rate dropped fur- 
‘',/ infants under 1 year of age per 1000 live births, as compared with 
i? 4 
14 lvs3%, the total number of persons gainfully employed was 4,992,000; 
iy. On with the year before, this represents a drop of 10,000 persons or 
ert. Tnis drop occurred essentially in the category of workers past re- 
nt age. The number of persons of work age who are gainfully employed has 
7o4, while tne ace group itself has become smaller. 
ent declined by 21,900 persons in the material branches of production, 
creased by 15,6090 in the other branches. Within the material branches, 
Lit in employment was the most significant in industry and construction, 
mriovment ieclined tec a lesser extent in transport and communications. 
“ent in domestic trade and in the management of water resources remained 
el : anced Ir. agriculture, employment rose as a result of the ex- 


iementary activity. 


t> tne five-day workweek was completed in 1982 in the economy's so- 
cor, with the exception of agriculture. Simultaneously, a new system 











of Vacations was introduced, increasin t! e number ot vacation davs a year to 
( ( i J Z 
which a worker is entitled. 


Personal Income, Consumption 


Tne average monthly pay per worker and employee, including supplements, was 
4,970 forints. Nominal pay was 5.6 percent higher than in 1981. On cooper- 
ative farms, nominal average earnings from joint farming increased by ©.2 per- 


cent, to 4,490 forints per month. 





Cash social incomes increased by 9 percent, to a total of approximately 102.5 
Dillion forints. The total amount of social benefits in kind--health care, 
education, cultural services--also increased. 

Pension payments totaled 69 billion forints, 12 percent more than in 1981]. The 
higher total can be attributed not only to the 2-percent increase and 100-forint 
Supplement, but also to the fact that the number of retired persons rose by 
45,009 to a total of 2,176,000, and the pensions of the new retirees are higher. 
The pension supplement for retirees with low pensions, given to offset the rise 
of consumer prices during the year, also contributed to the increase to a small 
extent. The averace monthly pension plus benefits per retiree was 2,669 for- 


int ly sJ375<a. 

A total of 15 billion forints was paid out in family allowances in 1982, an in- 
crease of 2 percent. 

At the end of 1982, 233,900 mothers were receiving child-care aid, 3,009 fewer 


than in December of 1981. Payments for child-care aid totaled 3.5 pillion for- 
ints, slagntly less than in 1981. 


n the basis of the higher total income, which includes earned income and social 
income, and of the 6.9-percent rise of the consumer price level, the per capita 
real income was about 0.5 percent higher than the preceding year. 

ail turnover exceed- 


Total personal consumption increased by 1 percent. The re 


ret 
‘'d the 1981 level by 1.1 percent. Sales of food and gustatory products lin- 
7 


‘rreased by ©.5 percent; of sundry industrial goods, by 2.7 percent; but sales 
f clothing declined by 2.4 percent. 
The net increase in savings deposits during the year was 15.7 billion forints. 
balanc: f savings accounts on 31 December was 175.7 billion forints. 
iit ‘ ar ’ Ea 43cation 


The personnel and institutional conditions of health care showed further im- 


provement in 1982. The number of doctors per 10,990 population rose over 30. 
The number ©:f nosSpital beds increased by 1,500. The number of new ceneral- 
practitioner and pediatrician districts was 78. The proportion of vacant dis- 
trict physician positions declined. 

lyonursery capacity increased by 2,200 cribs. At the end of 1982, the number 
9f cribs in day nurseries totaled 70,900. 








condary-scen 
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capacity increased by 6,800 places, reaching a total of 408,000, 


mber of children of kindergarten age declined. Of the children in 


wniae tne num 

this age group, 84.2 percent attended kindergarten. 

7 number of students enrolled in grade school during the 1982/1983 school 
year increased by 31,009. Of the students leaving the eighth grade, 90 percent 
are continuing thelr studies, including 43 percent in secondary school and 47 
percent in apprentice schools and vocational schools. In comparison with the 
preceding school year, enrollment increased in full-time study at both the sec- 
ondary and tne vocationai schools. Last year, 68,300 students passed their 


Ca 
001 final examination; 44,400 of them were full-time students. 


tal enrollment in higher educational institutions is 100,600. Enroliment in 


li.wmtime >t 


mnagence 
ied di: i 


pa. PY 


ady 1S about the same as the preceding year, but enrollment in cor- 
courses is down. The nation's higher educational institutions 
mas to 25,409 students, including 14,500 enrolled in full-time 


f gradie-school classrooms increased by 1,600. The average number 


Ler class dropped slightly. The number of grade-school teachers 


— 


7 to nearly 61,000. There are 16,400 secondary-school teach- 


“+ + 


than in the preceding school year. 


for students improved. Among grade-school students, 41.6 percent 


iay-time nomes, in comparison with 39.9 percent in 1981. The propor- 


tional-school, college and university students living in students’ 


iormitories increased. The total amount paid out in scholarships in- 


ra al? L4abe 
; rce! 
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million foreigners visited Hungary, 34 percent fewer than in 1981. 
of tne foreign visitors were from socialist countries. 


r ©.5 million of the foreign visitors were tourists staying longer 
elr number likewise dropped. The average length of stay, 


erage amount spent per tourist increased, thus income from foreign 


9 percent higher than the previous year. 


f Hungarian citizens traveling abroad was 3.9 million, a 39=-percent 
rians traveling abroad, 88 percent visited socialist countries. 


iiture by Hungarians traveling abroad was slightly higher than in 1981. 


. as J busses 4 


n the balance of income and expenditure in conjunction with foreign 
igher than in 1981. 


f pedis in commercial accomodations increased by 19 percent during 
te] capacity increased by 5,190 beds, including 4,500 in Budapest. 
of cther accomodations--tourist hoteis, camps, lodges, inns, and 


ae mae : 
avina aquestse-increased by 25,000 beds. 
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YOUTH PREFERENCE FOR WHITE COLLAR JOBS UNBALANCES LABOR FORCE 


Budapest NEPSZABADSAG in Hungarian 9 Feb 83 p 3 


/Article by Sandor Ambrus: "The Work and Life Style of Those Beginning Their 
Careers"/ 


/Text/ The work and life style of young people beginning their careers were 
given special attention at the 10th Congress of the KISZ and at the 1981-1982 
youth parliaments. At these forums the delegates formulated as a requirement 
that there was a need for a comprehensive situation analysis, a disclosure of 
of tensions appearing for different strata and the recommendation of solutions 
the realization of which might ease of moderate the causes of the tensions. 





Colleagues of the economic ;olicy and special interest representation depart- 
ments of the KISZ Central C.mmittee prepared a report about the life and work 
styles of those beginning their careers which is now being debated by the 
Stratum councils and other youth forums. 


Career Choice--and Placement Possibilities 


It appears from this report that 93 percent of those finishing general school 
continue their studies (this was 82 percent in 1972); 46.1 percent of the 
young people go on to secondary schools, 44 percent go into skilled worker 
training schools and 2.9 percent go into other special schools. Ten percent 
of the young people take part in higher education. There are problems in the 
area of employment and getting a job after completion of their studies. For 
example, an ever greater proportion of young people beginning their careers 
are leaving school with training which directs them primarily toward white 
collar, intellectual occupations. At the same time, the manpower needs of 
the economy are directed, to a significant degree, toward physical jobs, and 
this will not be otherwise in the future. Thus, even today, the placement 
possibilities do not orient career choice to a sufficient degree. This is a 
source of tension, just as is the fact that some of the young people starting 
work--an average of 10,000 per year--do not work at jobs corresponding to 


their degrees. 


In 1981, 130,000 young people started work. The 14-29 year old age group now 
numbers 2.7 million; 1.7 million of those in this age group have their work 
books and are working. The nature of their first experiences with work is 
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not a matter of indifference to the young people, or the economy. Thus it 

was not without cause that the Council of Ministers decreed that the enter- 
prises, institutions and farms hiring young people should pay special attention 
to their young colleagues, beginning their careers and adapting themselves, 

for 5 years. The decision was well founded and logical, but despite this the 
experiences thus far are unfavorable, as those preparing the report justly 
established. This may be because the leaders of the work sites do not feel 
directly their economic interest in a worthy execution of the resolution. 


The problems of employment, of starting work, are different for different 
Strata. The physical workers are not interested in filling the direct 
production guidance sphere which represents the natural promotion for them. 

The problem of the skilled worker students is not a lack of jobs but rather 
that there are, even today, trades in which it is difficult to get placed. 

The gymnasium students, especially the girls, cannot get jobs in administrative 
work, or can do so with ever increasing difficulty. Those finishing higher 
education--physicists, biologists, lawyers--are in a similar situation in 

some areas. 


The administrative personnel reductions have had an unfavorable effect on those 
beginning their careers. In most cases the employers choose the most obvious 
solution; namely, they do not hire young people to replace those retiring. 

The reduction in personnel and the changes in the production structure affect 
orimarily the young, and especially those of them beginning their careers. 

Thus it is understandable that at various forums and in debates at various 
levels they do not accept the statement set forth in the debate material 
according to which the situation of young people starting their careers has 
improved as a result of our social and economic development. In their opinion 
it has not improved, or the improvement is relative. 


“acts and Contradictions 


't is necessary to take realities into consideration not only at times of 
evaluations but also when formulating the facts. It is a fact that up to the 
middle 1970's, primarily, the living standard of the population, and of the 
outh therein, increased significantly. But it is also a fact that in recent 
years the stagnation or narrowing in the quantity of the goods intended for 
distribution has had a stronger effect on young people. Even when filling 
the same job, for example, the earnings of young people are set at the lower 
limit of the wage scale while those of older people are set at the upper 
limit, while establishing a home and starting a family are problems primarily 
for the young. In 1981 the average wage of those beginning their careers was 
2,700 to 3,000 forints. The largest difference, according to age, can be 
found among voung people with higher education degrees. They reach the 
average earnings of their stratum at the age of 45 vears--after 20 vears of 
work. In the course of the debate a number of people have emphasized that 
we must face the fact that, for example, the magnitude of wage increases is 
influenced by the time spent at the job, the size of the pay and the position 
vccupied in the vlace of work hierarchy, in addition to performance. At the 
same time, the possibilities for earnings in addition to the base wage are 
linked to the size of the pay, so earnings in addition to wages are smaller 
for the voung people getting less pay. 
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Also worthy of note is the finding of the renort according to which young 
people returning to their jobs from military service frequently continue 

their work at a considerable earnings disadvantage--in opposition to the valid 
regulations. This also influences the income level. At the beginning of the 
1970's the per capita income of young families was 90 percent, as compared to 
the national average income. This fell to 60 percent by the beginning of the 
1980's. And in the meantime the material burdens of raising childrer had 
increasec also. The per capita income ievel of families with two children 


fell to 75 vercent, that of families with three children to 65 percent and 
that of families with more than three children to 50 percent. 


Knowing the situation of our economy it would be an obvious solution for the 
young people to take a larger part in the supplementary economy. True. But 
this is made difficult bv the circumstance that they do nct have the profes- 
Sional Knowledge to do so, or they lack the contacts and the necessary material 
background. Thus the young people can obtain less than the averaze income 

from the supplementary economy also. 


Finally, when we analyse the living and working conditions of young people 
beginning their careers we should not forget the establishing of an independent 
home either. Three quarters of the young people get married when their housing 
situation is unsolved; 51 percent of young married couples live as family 
members with parents or relatives and 11 percent sublet housing. Their 
housing situation improves after years of marriage. In the third vear of 
marriage 40 percent live in their own housing; 6 vears after getting married 

70 percent do. The regulations connected with housing management are 
reassuring, but many voung people do not see any guarantee of phased housing 
access. Nor can they build hove ing on their own--withouc parental help. 


A Solution, Onlv on Realistic Foundations 


The Hungarian Communist Youth Federation must soon take a stand in this 
question, significant from the viewpoint of socia! policy, because it is 
important, from the viewpoint of the present and future of society, that the 
fitting in of voung people be as free of shocks as possible, that they make 

yood use of their creative energies and ambition ase soon as possible. Those 
beginning their careers today grew up in an age in which the living conditions 
‘f families improved at a swift pace as a result of social-economic development. 


But at the same time, the demands increased also--sometimes to an exaggerated 


devree. 


So the conflicts can be solved only on realistic foundations. Naturally this 
does not mean that there would not be need for further measures to improve 
the living and working conditions of those beginning their careers, to reduce 
the relative backwardness. This includes the fact that there should be 
harmony between education and manpower demand, because only in this way will 
‘oung people be able to place themselves in accordance with their training. 
The fitting in of those beginning their careers must he watched, as is 
prescribed, so the economic leadership must be made more interested in this 
work. There is need for modernization cf the wage svstem also. If we want 
to help and encourage young people building housing on their own then, for 
example, initial steps are needed to maintain the real value of savings, to 
better coordinate price and interest policies also. 


~ a 
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All these are only a few examples chosen from among the proposals formulated 
by young people in the course of the debate on this theme and in the analysis 
ff the carefully prepared report. Formulated by young people who not only 
want to call attention to the problem but who also regard a solution of it as 
their task. 
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NEW PROGRAMS TO TRAIN BUSINESS MANAGERS 
Budapest NEPSZABADSAG in Hungarian 8 Feb 83 p 3 


[Article by Ferenc Nemes, academic director, National Management Training 
Center: "Renewing Management Training"; passages in slantlines appear 
italicized in original} 


[Text] The basic goal of management training is to enrich the knowledge 

of managers, to shape their perspectives and conduct, and to give them a 
capacity for tlexible accommodation to changing circumstances. Changes 
appear primarily in the positions occupied by companies in various markets, 
both here at home and in the world economy. We are well aware that the 
conditions of competition are increasingly severe in both the capitalist 
and the socialist markets. This puts greater demands on our firms than 
before, for more painstaking organization, flexible behavior, and the 
readiness and capability to adapt. All of this requires modern management 
readiness in a wide field. 


From time to time the development of the economic management system induces 
Significant changes in planning, organization, management, and control which 
necessarily are accompanied by, and require the acquisition of, new 
managerial and organizational forms, and the employment of new solutions. 


It is here necessary to also mention the consequences of changes taking place 
in the structure of the organization of the economy. The new forms pf 
economic organization require new types of managerial behavior. Institutional 
management training must assume an important role in the shaping and 
proliferation of these new types of managerial behavior. 


Requirements 


The main responsibility of the domestic management training system which 
evolved during the late 60's was the rapid mastery of experiences acquired 
in connection with the reform of the management of the national economy. 
Nue to the extensive nature of the economy, the main task of management was 
to ensure continued quantitative growth. This could be sufficiently 
satisfied bv learning the altered "game rules" of management, because 
replenishabie resources were more or less available. 
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im Our present circumstances, growth is only imaginable if we derive it from 

/existing resources./ What does this mean from the point of view of 

requirements facing managers? First of all, it means that the manager 

/must husband the resources at his disposal effectively./ More concretely, 

the manager should be performance oriented; that is, he should not just ask, 

but he should take the initiative, and he must align individual and company 

interests; he should be objective in his decisions, and his impartial work 

should be characterized by perseverance. He should be able to influence 

and convince others, nurture their trust, and keep awake the spirit of 
»peration and teamwork. 


\s a result of extensive studies, the requirements we have just begun to 
recognize here at home, have appeared and are routinely incorporated in 
manazement training systems and programs elsewhere. Studies conducted among 
manavers of the one hundred largest Swiss firms and among middle level 
managers in tive large American corporations, have borne out that the most 
important requirements facing managers are: flexibility, the ability to 
i.ant, assertive conceptual ability, thoroughness, participatory leadership, 
perseverance and agility. The goal of management today is to take successful 
inticipatory action. The slogan on the banner of leadership reads: "Better 


act, than to react.” 


i requirements mentioned above, which have also appeared in our domestic 
s<perience, induced ou’ management training system to break with traditional 
es of teaching, and to look for more effective new forms and methods. 
raining rms 
f these modern forms is post-graduate training attached to the higher 
1 ation system offering managerial knowledge. It ensures a theoretical 
siation and the acquisition of practical knowledge based on it. The other 
/ toe process of direct cadre recruitment to company-state directorates, 
turing which working managers are trained to fill even higher level 


nanaverial positions. 


hird training form consists of institutes for the continued instruction 
mo anv managers and tor the management of the national economy. They 
equip their participants with up to date managerial knowledge within the 
framework of a tew weeks of instruction. The ever more widely used continued 
traininy forms are support components for specific managerial functions 
(tecisionmaking, organizing, control)--that is, they point to ways for 
in-lepth processing of a specific organizational problem type. (These are 
goal detinition courses, conferences, problem solving seminars, roundtable 
liscussions, experience sharing sessions, directed self train‘ng programs, 
etc. From among these, I would like to pick out /the goal definition 
5e is a training form, which in the course of a few days, works out 
i well-detined subject area giving immediate answers, solutions, and methods 
he lvine problems. Because of their goal oriented nature these are quite 
lar--and are alwavs oversubscribed. Undeniably, there is a need for 
ype » training and continued training, that in a short time, can teach 
theoretically based effective and practical solutions which can be adapted 


. - ° Py 
t , i Vari eV I Situations. 
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These days the strengthening of collective entrepreneurialism among company 
workers is accompanied by the growth of interest in training forms which 
provide preparation for the cooperation of the individuals in mixed work 
groups (composed of managers, workers, and other emplovees); training forms 
that can implement and facilitate “team work”. 


The methods used play no small part in the success of the training. 
Subsequent successful application of a specific bit of information also 
depends on whether we communicated the most appropriate solutions at the 
time of teaching. Depending on what the training's goal is, the quantity 
of information to be conveyed, how new it is, what the audience is Like, 
the composition of participants, etc., various types of didactic methods 


can be emploved fin the training. 


For example, the initial phase of our domestic management training offered 
Systematic managerial fundamentals to working economic managers. A lecture 
format seemed most on target for this. Later, however, when practical 
applications of the lecture material assumed priority, the working out of 
realistic management problems through case studies and leadership games 
came to the forefront. 


New Methods 


Today, however, when corporate and managerial independence are even more 
forcefully displayed than before, management training also requires methods 


offering the possibility for increasingly individualistic scquirement of the 
managerial profession's techniques. While the lecture format is built on 
audience capacity for passive consumption, /role playing scenarios/ assume 


that there is already a certain degree of activism among the managers. 
Today's managerial game-playing and training formats can only exist by virtue 
of the total participation of those present. The essence of these methods 

is therefore: todav managers are no longer taught; managers learn. 


This is exemplified in our domestic management training system by wider 
acceptance of a computerized corporate management game in which the game 
Slayers simulate an actual economic setting for their decisionmaking. 

The game provides opportunities for experimentation, incentives to search 

for correlations, and it develops the ability of participants to reckon 

with the consequences of their decisions in advance. Each group participating 
in the game consists of a few individuals. The groups each represent the 
management of modern companies in competition with one another. The /"company 
management"/ collective often makes decisions regarding: the company's work 
force and wage regulation, the programming of production, the distribution 

»f products on various markets, price determination, advertising, investments 
and research. Their decisions are evaluated by computer. The company 


management collective’ s task is to adjust to market demands within given 
onditions ard with the means available, while operuting their company with 


the greatest possible efficiency. The decisive factor in evaluation of the 
‘ompetition is the capital assets of each individual company at the end of 


the game. 











nother modern method is /managerial ability development training./ It is 
1ot designed on the assumption of a “smart teacher" and an“information 
hungry manager” (as student). This kind of training emphasizes cooperation 
hetween members of the managerial collective. Active participation allows 
students to creatively shape the subject’s contents. The training method 
shows the capacity for cooperativeness; and within this, an analysis of 
the prerequisites for cooperation. It furthers the better knowledge of 
workers, as well as the development of the ability to know one's self. 


important condition for instruction, alongside modern training forms and 
nethods, is the careful selection of the teaching circle. Well-known 


iversity professors, acclaimed experts, and successful company managers, 
must all be given roles in the instructional work of management training 
and ntinued training. The successful manager's personal example and the 


its ot his fruitful work are multiplied as soon as he emerges from his 
i\rrower corporate milieu and develops a teaching relationship with the 
wider strata of other leaders. 

















INDUSTRY SUMMARIZED 


. 


Budapest MUSZAKI ELET in Hungarian 20 Jan 83 p 5 


[Text ] n 5 January, Minister of Industry Lajos Mehes lectured 


directors on the tasks in industry. 


HUNGARY 


to enterprise 


In addition to the brief reports in the 


-ress, some portions of this lecture deserve more detailed coverage. 

Pesides reviewing t! 1982 results and the tasks for this year, Lajos Mehes did 
Ot ofict al sensitive questions that occasionally are causing controversy. 
Thus he discussed relations between large socialist enterprises on the one hand, 

and the small enterprises and private businesses on the other, the unprofitable 
nterprises, and the changes in conjunction with the appointment, evaluation and 


replacement of managers. 
Business Work Partnerships 


“asion let us 


To 


’ * ’ _ 
a sae > 


ricer, & 1 tPF, 
» tie ‘tu * * . 


est motive force bs 

terprises, because it is possible to pay for 
roundabout way. And this is even the better case. 
busine work partnership is nothing other than 


instead of declining, 
not in curbing 


the backlog, 


P| 
‘“ording to the minister, the solution lies 


rocess, rather in seeking suitable methods. 

r t irs, we have been getting acquainted with the concept of the unpro- 

alist enterprise. (Lajos Mehes: “Regardless of how long we search 

° lassical Marxist literature, we do not find any answer as to how this prob- 
lem can b Sived under socialist conditions .... Perhaps some of our mea- 
sur would not meet with the approval of our great teachers, but we believe 
that decisive action to liguidate losses is better than to look vacantiy into 
nothing and to maintain the unprofitable activity, at the expense of other ac- 
> _ 
Incidentally, ther ar at present about 40 to 60 industrial enterprises whose 
efficienc low, with inadequate capital assets, and perhaps operating at a 
] » Thi ; affect 10 to 15 percent of the total number of workers. In 
the opin f ett inistry, the uneconomical activities can be liguidated prim- 
arily throu ent rise measures. There is no Sure prescription. Perhaps some 
part of ¢ r iction must be discontinued, the workforce must be reduced, or 
Organizational chanae are necessary. Or even the enterprise directors nave to 
be replaced 


Single out from this topic a single factor, 
this day the system of incentives remains perhaps the strong- 
‘hind the development of business work partnerships within en- 
higher performance only in this 

For at some enterprises the 
a more advantageous way of get- 
tends to 
the spreading of this 


the system 


increase. Ac- 
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ived at one of the most controversial issues in rece 
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f cadre work. First of all, consider an edifying series of 
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& nave been 941 workers in higher positions whose appoint- 


the 


rect competence of the Ministry of Industry. During th 
nave been 206 changes within this category. Which means 
top managers have been replaced. (Lajos Mehes: "When I 


I too was surprised and asked myself what was actually 


sppened. Ninety-four managers retired, which accounts for 


hanges Nearly 30 percent of the retirees received decora- 


sin — © 


hem continued to work at their enterprise or elsewhere. 


Xv 


were promoted or transferred to other work, in the inter- 
Thirty-three managers were assigned to other, mostly mana- 


ss 


ause of reorganization. Eighteen voluntariiy requested re- 


dismissals, in 10 percent of the changes. The causes of 
tude in 16 cases, and disciplinary action in four instances. 


le to examine who replaced the ones who left. The majority, 


the new appointees had worked previously at the same enter- 
worked previously at other enterprises within the same 

ind about 10 percent traded there social or political func- 

t position in industry. Two-thirds of the new managers are 

th of them are under 40. From the viewpoint of educational 


ss 


nt are engineers, economists or economic engineers. There is 


ence to evaluate their work, but in general it can we said 

th fresh ideas and plans to modernize. 

ase that managers must meet higher requirements than in the 
r of industry gave specifics: the system of advertising 


ntments for a fixed period of time must be introduced. Great- 
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tivity can be expected from both measures. 
yn-Making 


idy appeared in 1983 in enterprise management. Lajos 
is to increase enterprise independence and to facilitate 


naking. But it should be emphasized that these changes will 
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ns f ownership. 


hange, the authority of the boards of supervision has 
an extent that at many enterprises these boards will take 
rol from the ministry. They will review the enterprises 
Authority to make 
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ion-making authority 


with the enterprise director, and he ist bear the conse- 
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at the enterprises is the management committe Tne important 

the management committees may be vested wit! eel sionaiee nc 

members of the management committee are the top managers of 

the managers of the factory units, the enterprise's outstanding 
workers’ representatives. Where the management committee has 


authority, it 


1y. Thus those who implement bu 
g Sstratevyy, greater interest in 
for the decisions. 
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decisions 


regardinc these ques- 
rises’ inter system 
the enterprise are 
everyone involved in 
given an opportunity 
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HUNGARY 


\NK OFFICIAL PRAISES RESOURCEFULNESS OF AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 


Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 10 Feb 83 p ll 
Interview with Dr Gyula Pales, deputy president of the Hungarian National Bank, 
oy Peter Bonyhadi: "“Prudently, With Little Money"; date and place not speci- 


rext) A plan may be based on the most accurate calculations possible, but in 
tiric.lture--where the open sky is the roof over the shop--very many unpredict- 
4 factor > can upset the expectations. However, agriculture fulfilled its 
an aloo in 14382, and this cannot be attributed solely to good weather. Peter 

nyuadii, a member of our staff, interviewed Dr Gyula Pales, deputy president 
of the Hungarian National Bank, about the background of the results. 


ction} In the light of the 1982 results, what do you regard as the greatest 
rirtue of the large-scale farms? 


wer] Ability to adjust! The unfavorable price impacts of the world market, 
iii the regulation system's very specific elements that serve and, we might say, 

corpel efficiency have fallen on fertile soil in the broadly interpreted 
“unovative ventures of the state and cooperative farms. Admittedly, this also 
regilred that agriculture, in the previous plan periods, establish the production 
ind capital assets base that enables it to adjust rapidly, even though the long 
oro daction cycle in agriculture makes such adjustment very difficult. 

‘tion, Could you cite some examples of adjustment? 

Ar. SWE? ne example of adjustment in energy conservation. Agriculture took 
advantage f the many opportunities and means to develop energy-efficient pro- 
jiction processes. We may regard as good examples of adjustment the diverse 
forms of integrating small-scale farming into large-scale farming, or the ex- 
pancion of industrial production and services that provides socially very use- 
fil employment for the available manpower. Very important is also the fact 
tiat many agricultural cooperatives and state farms, by consistently reconciling 
their interests, pooled their assets to establish significant new processing 

ara t ° 

; -1or% How were vou able to support this? After all, the bank's allotment 
for lendince fall short of the farms’ credit demand. 

wer | re was a time when the money ran out, and we had to close shop. But 
we were able to shorten this period. Even though there was not enough money, 
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5 able to provide credit for novel and innovative investment pro- 
king the credit applications according to priorities. 


-Olng back to our point of departure, could you illustrate in some- 


+ 


detail the farms’ ability to adjust? 


Tarde scene farms have rid themselves of a number of prejudices. 


nat there are branches of farming which are feasible only on a 
As the opportunities for financing became more limited, the 


arms Strived increasingly to cut their expenditures. Recently the 


-he Dozsa Cooperative in Szarvas was here, applying for credit to 
(OWS with small-scale farmers, instead of building a new barn. The 


in the property of the cooperative, but it will be kert, cared for 


ss l-+ ~ 


the farmer-entrepreneur's barn. Naturally, the cooperative will 


racts with the entrepreneurs. This arrangement will be advantage- 


artic But what is very important for the cooperative is that in 


a . ~ 


1s able to alleviate the shortage of investment resources. 


> 


ne exaggerated publicity that the so-called problem of the “change 


ms" had received, we were surprised to hear that even young people 


Oo keep cows. Up to now we have not been able to hear much about 
igements in raising cattle, but it is certain that many interests 


jgered that will break through the framework of large-scale farming 
n production also the workers’ leisure time. 


mn your opinion, what reserves can agriculture utilize by operating 


J \/> sae 
as i - sag 


tar as the utilization of reserves is concerned, I think that agri- 
ill at the very beginning. This is not the state treasury's optim- 
tne farms and talking to farm manacers, we hear of ever-newer 


course, also problems, and it 1s a 300d tning that the experts are 
em wit:. increasing frankness. One such problem, in my opinion, is 


the tock of farm machinery. Admittedly, agriculture has always ex- 


ans. For this purpose we also gave more export-expansion 


.ad been estimated originally. I wish to note, however, that had 


en short in the fulfillment of its investment plan, then not on- 


allen 
ave exported less, but even the harvest would have been a problem 
were not enougn machines in operating condition. 
achinery prices continue to rise at the present rate, these problem: 
, 3 au f the limited investment possibilities. Investment has 
3 1n real terms since 1975, and we have not yet examined thorough- 
Ce, ast is our stock of farm machinery wearing out, and wheth- 
ra witnis hort time with the neec of replacing farm machinery 
1le. XSlthough some progress is being made this year, I still regard 
eae reration of the system of distribution that determines the rela- 
eeern cooperative-farm members and state-farm workers on the one hand 
cori ae other. And it is very timely to eliminate also the 
MOT.O;O 1 interests that appear to be nampering commodity trade in 
- *, ¥ Wwcts 
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In this situation, what possibilities do you see for increasing 


Wien tnere 1s not enough money, it is necessary to rank the agricul- 
trents on tne basis of their priorities. Instead of costly building- 


ition investments, attention must be focused on purchases of machinery 
ves production directly. And the farms should rely primarily on their 


resources. It 1S an erroneous and dangerous practice that the farms 
thelr own resources on things for which we do not and cannot pro- 


dit When their money runs out, they then come to us to finance invest- 


jects tnat we regard as important and support with credit. Until our 


nt for providing credit becomes exhausted. 


he large-scale farms are increaSing year by year. In the pres- 
ils cannot be accompanied by the expansion of the allotment for 
because the objective forced on us is to curb investment. Moreover, 


em of regulation is striving to absorb the increase in the farms' in- 
¢ 


.5 Of course has its limits, because the farms must not be allowed to 
.t 1S not worth their while to generate more income, since the addi- 
me wil. be withdrawn by the state. 


Hot ~ can this contradiction be resolved? 


tie one hand, withdrawal of income must truly limit the opportun- 
tment. On the other hand, the prospects of investment and entre- 
ust be created on every farm and at every processing enterprise 
business opportunities exist. For entrepreneurs unable to compete, 
means a restrictive financial policy. But for ventures that are good 
istick of the international markets, this presupposes a finan- 
as active as possible. Here we must "give the engine more 


provide the necessary financial resources. 


yar 
lis 


dhat actual possibilities are there for linking the withdrawal of 


nd investment development? 


Rank re arces also are available for this purpose. At present the 


nt reairds only loans repaid before they are due as additional resources 


tay? 
. 
’ 


financing bank organ may use for lending. This stems from the one- 
“withdrawal arproach to the regulation of purchasing power. 


, i feasilLle solution if it is motivated by economic interest, and 
trative mpulsion. The bank agrees with the large-income farms 
i re:ay their credits ahead of schedule. One the one hand, this 
me. 1 the other, the farms save the interest that otherwise they 


In specific instances, the interest saved could amount to 
ller investment credit. The money repaid before it was 
the bank to provide credit, without having to increase the 
‘rredits. All this in itself, however, is not enough. 
emented as widely as possible by a reform of attracting, 
epositors must be given an incentive to maintain 


, > > ° am > 
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ts, for the purpose of subsequent investment. And the bank should 
t> take ¢ net inflow of savings into account in its loanable re- 

inflow of savings could become an expression of confidence in the 
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bank and in the effectiveness of financing. Savings, supplemented by special- 
Irpose apital stock, contributions, KTA [mutual aid fund] money, etc., could 
strengthen the social basis of democratic interest relations, of participation 
in business ventures. Through the extensive application of fixed deposits we 
could influence the concentration of resources for the objectives most advanta- 
eous from t viewpoint of society. In the same way we should use the issuance 
tf bonds to increase the resources available for providing credit. 
Incidentally, these are possibilities that would not require radical changes in 
t ne amxing system, whose effectiveness is confirmed also by the results in agri- 
slture. 
Duestior How will all this affect investments for the expansion of export? 
Answer favorably as possible. Agriculture has fulfilled the commitments 
t undertook in conjunction with credits for the expansion of export. The 6.0 
billion forints of additional export that was estimated in conjunction with 
re ts for export-expansion investments has been exceeded considerably in agri- 
cur M ther words, the bank invested the money at the right place. In 
lew of ° ict that tne import demand of acgriculture's development is below 
average, we are Striving to participate as actively as possible in financing the 
roduction products salable profitably cn any market. If the gross income 
f a state farm or agricultural cooperative increases from advantageous export 
and efficient production, and 1ts investment increases commensurately, then there 
i flanger of economic disequilibrium. If agriculture produces salable consum- 
yr 390ds, ¢} it is possible to buy capital goods or anything else on hard- 
marxets. However, it should be emphasized that the produced goods have 
be ld, which is not always easy these days. But perhaps even worse 
ire ¢ r rises’ monopoly interests in food marketing that are made out to 
é ,ety’ interes* 
It f tal importance that also the farms monitor the world market and, 
thy r yital investments, assume also a marketing role in the sphere 
mur irculation. Vertical integration between production and final de- 
Y ffer tT advantages in most cases, therefore we will support such 
, rae with credits to the maximum extent possible. 
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SOCIALISM VIABLE, CAPABLE OF REFORM, PARTY PAPER EDITOR CLAIMS 
Vienna SUROPASISCHE RUNDSCHAU in German No 1, 83 pp 35-47 


[Article by Peter Renyi, Deputy Editor-in-Chief of NEPSZABADSAG: "Is 
Socialism Capable of Reform T?) 


(Text) Before going any further, let me say that not only the above question 
is at issue today. We are living in an era of the revitalization of arch- 
conservative capitalist dogma, In the United States and in some European 
countries as well, there are political leaders (and theoreticians, too) who 
be.leve tne reforms undertaken over the past decades in the bourgeois sys- 
tems to nave been essentially flawed and are therefore making ready to roil 
tnem back, Even such traditional concepts as the social market economy, the 
welfare state, social security and partnership—concepts favored and popu- 
larized by iiberals and social democrats in particular—are considered sus-= 
pect or at least obsolete while the idols of the "free" market economy are 
to be justified anew. It was put quite correctly in the debate on the no 
confidence motion in the Bundestag: there is an attempt to reactivate the 
no=-noldsebarred society. This is a process which quite logically goes hand 
1 nand with a rejection of the policy of peaceful co-existence and with 
°asting doubt upon and jeopardizing the great achievements in this field 
ver tne past 1s decades. 


Accordingly, one should look somewhat more critically at those who are 
“aking the loudest and most provocative claims with regard to the inability 
of socialism as it exists today to effect reforms. The more avidly they are 
trying to roll back the reforms in their own backyard, the more brazenly 
they attack our side for supposedly being rigid and hostile to reform, 
western groups which favor reform are far more objective and willing to 
recognize attempts and efforts to bring about reforms in the socialist 


countries, 


| not only believe it is important to make this point because it shows just 
how insincere this type of propaganda really is but also because it under- 
scores the significance of continuing reforms under socialism. Quite inde- 
pendent of these processes, we have every reason to remain faithful to the 
reform idea and tc strengthen and intensify this trend. In case the other 
side rigidities, its advantages will become even more apparent—particular-= 


ly if we should succeed in accelerating the reform course which is generally 


recognized and aimed for as our goal. 











This brings us to the essential issue which is that the reform process under 
socialism is not moving as fast as it should, The attacks on our system—in 
view of its present difficulties—are not made by people of course who 
genuinely worry about this loss of time or these delays. They are merely 
taking advantage of the opportunity, using the current tensions for their 
own purposes. They are not in the least inte~ested to cause any improvements 
to take place, 





But this must not and will not keep us from analyzing our own practices self- 
critically; from looking into objective conditions and subjective causes and 


acting accordingly. 


The fact that the socialist system is in need of reform is an axiom, I think, 
that need not by any means be equated with the necessity to do away with 
mismanagement, to put a stop to faulty developments and to correct them. It 
goes much farther tnan that. 


One needs to point that out in principle even if it is sometimes difficult 

in day<toeday political life to separate the reforms that result from the 
natural course of events from measures that serve to correct faulty decisions 
and tneir consequences, 


But first of all, one must point out the followings: all the qualified theo- 
reticians of scientific socialism, starting with Marx himself, based their 
assumptions on the fact that socialism constitutes a /period of transition/. 


The taxeover of power by revolutionary means and the takeover of the basic 
means of production by the socialist state does not create anything beyond 
the /preconditions/ for the transition from capitalism to commnisa, 


Unfortunately, we—not to mention others—often tend to forget that. We fre- 
quently cite tne particularly slow development of socialism in underdeve- 
loped or less developed nations—which, as is well known, departs from the 
.deas of Marx and Mmgels who thought that socialism would succeed in the 
nighly developed nations first of all. But even in this instance they were 
convinced that there would have to be a transitional system—an /entire 
era/—vefore the old system could be fully overcome, This in itself cannot 
oe interpreted in any other way than that there would have to be gradual 
changes. The content of any such transi. ~iod could then not be any=- 
tring otner than a series of reforms that «...d bring society closer to the 


new goal. 


The path of socialism from utopia toward science, as described by Mmgels, 
and the political statements of Marx and Engels are based on the realization 
that the turning point occasioned by the proletarian revolution would not 
cause the new society to spring up fullebiown like Athena from the head of 
Zeus, Tnere was hardly anything that seened nore important to the classic 
socialist thinkers than to combat and refute utopianisn toward which the 
workers movement inclined in its early stages in particular. The spirit of 





Marxist teaching clearly showed that the new social system would only be 
able to cevelop and take root on a new economic basis—which was incon=e 
ceivable in the absence of a lengthy reform process (particularly in the 


economic fied). 
The Dialectic of Revolution and Reforn 
we 3 oc.ld not and cannot deny the fact that socialism thus far has never 


really been able to come to terms with this dialectic of revolution and re- 
form. Tne reasons for it may well be buried deep in the human psyche. A 
victorious revolution coming on the heels of long years of brutal oppres- 
sion and exploitation is a shattering experience which arouses a feeiing 

of ommipotence,. Everything one wisned and hoped for now appears to be 


wityin one's grasp. It merely depends on the necessary will power and re= 
tc realize it ali. Tne fact that it may take many years or even 
many decades to turn this great and promising leap forward in social 
C tions into a new society with the help of this new-found power— 


oon i a 
tnat is 2 ~iallenge people cannot immediately cope with. 


There are hnard.y any politicians who dare, in the first flush of such an 
noaval, tv impart tnis truth to the people (provided they themselves 
v- cecogiuized it). The enthusiasm and the certain vision of a radiant 
I s) obvious that even very strong, perceptive and thoughtful 
po.itical leadests are not always able to swim against the current. Even 
tninser as unreservedly committed to Realpolitik as Lenin was swept 
ome with the tide during the first posterevolutionary era in spite of 
(Ss enommous tueoret.>.. wisdom, Subsequently, however, he did possess 
-e Spiritual and moral strength to accept reality and to come out de- 
3 ro_y against the dreams and iilusions of the time, Others have not been 


woald be a scientific project to come up with a concrete analysis of 
c.e¢se nistorical processes, I would like to limit nyself here to pointing 
st tne immense i_f*iculties which began to emerge even while Lenin was 


ti . ive and wnien, as is known, kept on intensifying after his death 


pas 1.ar yj due to tne dogmatism of Stalin. In the twenties and early 
tr irties, tne rm-formm plans outlined by Lenin were still effective; but 
vital pm j-cts lixe the New Sconomic Policy (NEP) were not carried out 
-roper.y wr. Some aspects of war communism—as inevitable and imperative 
.o Uney wele during the wars of intervention—were involuntarily permitted 
to oectome socialist norms, For all that, the NEP was the first thorough- 
Poing start in t ii:rection of a reform course which should have been 
f pwea for tne purpose of achieving further progress, 
Tne cinxeup with this course did not take place again until the mid-fifties 
an) was conf 719. .. psinciple at the 20th party congress of the CPSU. But 
by then, amy years nad gone by=—-including the years of the great war 
wainst th: aggression by Hitler Gemnaany with all] its horrible strains and 
leroic victims wiicr. simpiy did not permit the reform idea to emerge. It 
was oniy after tne reconstruction of the nation that this question could 
aes a. Stile 

















During these years, Stalin's views were the exact opposite. In his last eco- 
nomic writings, he developed a completely unrealistic utopianism, speaking 
of the direct exchange of goods in kind as an actual precondition for the 
realization of communism, of the need to eliminate the transfer of money 
and goods from the economy, speaking, in other words, of putting an end 
/once and for all/ to the transition period, the reform period. 


After the CPSU 20th Party Congress 


But anyone who concluded from this that the system itse!f is incapable of 
reform would have to brush aside the historic achievements of the 20th 
party congress as well as tne immense difficulties resulting from long-term 
practices which had to be overcome in the post—Stalin era. 


Without a doubt the vitory over the fascist aggressors gave proof of the 
tremendous strength and achievement of socialist industrialization—which 
in turn strengthened the prestige of the existing, strongly centralized 
system, Under tnese circumstances, new reforms and all the risks they en- 
tailed were at a disadvantage—the more so, since this new departure was 
initiated while the Cold War was still on and the massive threat of a 
then militarily superior adversary still existed. Accordingly, it was not 
easy to steer a reform course, 


One merely needs to recall the tensions of tne late fifties and early six- 
ties when attempts were made to step up agricultural development, production 
in light industry and in consumer goods generally. These changes did not 
come any easier in view of the fact that Khrushchev—who was all for change— 
at times fell prey to utopian ideas of another sort and gave preference to 
radical upheavals rather than gradual change. It was only when Brezhnev 
assumed the leadership of the central committee that the gradual reform 
concept came to be tied to realistic expecta‘ions. One should not under- 
estimate the progress made in political and economic reforms under his 
leadership. AS compared to the preceding period, the reform process was 
speeded up and intensified substantially, as evidenced by the growth of the 
economy as well as its modernization and intensification in all fields. 


The fact that the tempo of this development has not kept pace with increased 
demand in every respect despite the very significant successes posted; the 
fact that there are still shortages and bottlenecks in supply and production 
today may get an outside observer to thinking about factors that retard pro- 
gress, tut no one who looks the facts in the eye can honestly cast doubt on 
the direction in which the process is moving. What the Western propaganda 
media are saying these days amounts to a gross distortion of the facts, 
Shortccaings of the reforms which could quite properly be criticized are 
termed proof of incapability to reform and twisted accordingly. Relative, 
temporary problems are termed total and irremediable defects desimged to 
prove that the system is "finished" or “bankrupt” and so on, 
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wis has beer tne rue for such a long time that some people appear to have 
fommottven tne anoman:’ of the situation. The fact that these burdens ave 
a.crease. immense.) 25 @ consequence of tne hostile stance taxen by th 


wedi SE c hardi: being taxen into consideration at all. anda 
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Yet, wne additional dburdens besan srowing at tne very time when there was 
é readiness tc underta:ze economic reforas. 


There is no need here to offer lensthy explanations of how ciosely economic 
£ ed to the viability and financial strength of a given economy. 


to the risxs which must always be factored in when experi- 
made, reforms are in need of financial reserves. if an econom; 
Gown Oy unproguc tive expendi tures—-sucr. as for arms and are? 


S potential for reform is curtaiied; that is obvious—althougn, 


tneze are reforms tnat can be int roduced without substantial 


- 


’ 
ticuariy tose cailing for new, more rational economic manase- 


~.2 gecornc roint i wousc size to maxe is not political but substantive. It 


somcemms %t..e Sact tnat two processes happened to coincide in the Soviet 

econom wiicn were not crgeanicaiiy connected at ail but which had a strong 

ampact nonetneless because tney did coincide. I am speaing on the one hanc 

£ tne probsenus tuat arose in tne production of important raw materials as 
resu.t of depletion cf traditional sources and on the other hand of the snift 

of the soviet econom to an intensification phase==a tasx described by 

ai sOnOVv at tne 20%5 goes of the oe as being comparable to the first 


untzxy wth as concerns its sismmificance anc the 
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not ~6% eer. Gone Sampe cecause of inertia, inmosilit:;, because of ties 


> traditions and comfort. Vnere are teiling examples one can cite in the 
nistom of the capitalist economy such as great worid economic crisis — 
“ter ali was followed in tne economic sphere by the liew Deal, tne first tr 
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et me cite as anctner exampie developments in iungary after 1956—<=meven if 
tniS partacu.ar cese may be cifferent and the analogy ca; de somewhat daring== 
anc begin oO: Sayines tnat a reform course may boreax through under the pressure 
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oS catastropr2c conditions; a course that represents a historic necessity 
waicn was prevented from tasing place previously due to a variety of circum 
stances. Tne fate of Hungery and her experiences since 1956 have surprised 
an, ocservers anc man of those who were invoived in tne events at the tine 
ed) because of their very peculiarity. 
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W12t 2 nave aescrivec nere snouic not be construec to mean tnaat we think 
we ave ciscovered <ne pniliosopher's stone; that everything is rumning 
exact.y @f it snoulc be and tnat all problems have peen solved. We are a 
himcing that. We, too, know a thing or two about tne ine 
acecuacies io: numan efforts. We, too, believe that nothing can be cone 
siaere: mp.ete i socia. life=enot to mention the fact tnat tne burdens 


we Can see a) proacring are very large indeec and that we cannot be sure of 
pein atic to cefend aii our achievements in tne midst of a deveiopment 


puase tnat is suddenly being subjected to a great many disturbances. 


2 merely wanted tc point out that the socialist system not only can hoid 
sts own unser tne impact of very critical conditions but that it can inie 
tlate anc carry out rescliute reform policies at the same time. 1 wanted to 


our efforts. Wnether tney wiil be strong enough to 
the existing protiems, only the future can teil. The important 
doing wnat we possibly can and that these efforts are 


UG 
past of a comprenensive reform program. 


untry as one example, 
s in other socialist cou 

progress nave been w@hieved and all xind 
Strom wmier we could ase Learn a good deai. That is “pod t i would really 
2 i would not want wo iimit tne theory 1 nave tried to 

Support an tras artic.e tc dungaryeewhich is what many Western commentators 


mave mere_v citea our oeing fully convinced that 
rq t tries as well where 
Ps x 


experiences made 


~ 
Sn ah 


AS 1 saic at the outset, tnese commentators nave come up with a variety of 


tneories to exp.ain tne Hungarian phenomenonestarting out with the abdsurd 
sonter. t official Hungary has been poten because it implementec 


ne program of the i956 uprising and going all the way to misleading intere 


& 
pretations wracn nave the Hungarian leadership "ourchasing" a carte blanche 
for its "nere*ica.™” aomestic reforms by professing solidarity in foreign 
poaicy matters witn tne Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact. Tnese "cise 
ciosures" are ofter accompanied by analyses of tne role piayed Dy Janos 
naGar, tne first secretary of the MS@ir central committee,which are mise 
.eacang altnougt. in most instances filied with respect toward Kadar as an 
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POLAND 


MINISTRY OFFICIAL VIEWS FOREIGN TRADE IN 1983 
PM251035 Bydgoszcz GAZETA POMORSKA in Polish 8 Feb 83 p 4 


{Interview with Ryszard Strzelecki, vice minister for foreign trade, by 
Andrzej Kruze--date and place not given] 


[Text] [Question] Minister, the data available from the Central Office of 
Statistics on last year's economic results place foreign trade among those 
sectors of our economy which are clearly making some progress. How would 
you define the scale of this progress? 


[Answer] It is indeed true that Poland's foreign trade turnover can serve 
as illustration of the thesis which claims that we are gradually emerging 
from the crisis. Our trade exchange results bear witness to this. But 
this is only one aspect of the question. Equally important are the new 
clearly defined trends in Poland's trade turnover which prove that foreign 
trade is being restored to its proper role in the country's economic 
development and appreciated as a factor in overcoming the existing economic 


difficulties. 
.Question] Let us first recall what the figures have to say here.... 


Answer] Last year our total exports amounted to %34 billion zlotys. That 
meant an increase of 11 percent compared with the year before last. We 
must also remember here that this rise in our exports was achieved at a 
time when our industrial production was lower than in 1981. This is the 
important thing, even if the present increase in export figures means that 
we are still only making up for the losses we suffered in previous years, 
when a drop in export figures anticipated the fall in production. 


As regards our imports, the figures show a decrease of nearly 11 percent. 
The value of our imports amounted to 860 billion zlotys. Thus we closed 
1982 with a surplus of 74 billion zlotys--but we nonetheless had a deficit 
in our trade turnover with the socialist countries. 


(Question] Let us try to draw a clearer picture of the situation in our 
foreign trade. Statistics show that the terms of our trade with the 
socialist countries were altogether different from those applying to the 
capitalist countries. We had, as it were, two different sets of trade 


a hange operat ions “eee 








{Answer} We did indeed--and there are many factors pointing to the prob- 


ability that they will remain different. This is largely brought about by 
the difficulties created for Poland by some of the Western countries. The 
2conomic sanctions, including the refusal to grant us the credits we needed 
to finance our imports, resulted in our having to reduce our purchases in 
‘ond [Western] payments area. The reduction amounted to 23 percent. 


‘ 
iu 


tne se 
Even wien we consider that it was necessary to reduce our imports from that 
area, such a drop cannot be seen as a positive thing. 


As regards exports, there were difficulties here too, especially in the 
first Lalf of last year Our troubles selling coal on the Western markets 
idely known. We had similar difficulties with other raw materials 
and ished articles. Nevertheless we have been gradually regaining our 
place in the Western markets, first with our raw materials for the power 


are 


ace aaa 
stry and later with the products of our chemical and other industries. 
Altogether we exported about 29 million tons of coal, of which over 14 
misiion tons went to the capitalist countries. 

ist toder th nited States withdrew the privileges enjoyed by Poland 
the most-favored-nation clause. A considerable proportion of our 
States were no longer profitable. If President 


Pan’ tecision to suspend the most-favored-nation clause remains in 
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force, we are going to feei the full impact of its consequences this coming 
ear. 

rres tive ot these difficulties, however, the differences in the degree 


‘f our foreign trade exchange are the result of our planned choice of 
trade orientation. We have decided to switch to a more extensive 


operation with tne socialist countries. Let me point out that the 
lamic rate of increase in our overall trade turnover is almost wholly 
ounted tor by our trade exchange with the first [CEMA] payments area. 
ur export to those countries grew by 18.6 percent, while that to the 
sestern intries only rose by 3.5 percent. Imports remained, on the 
le, last year’s levels. The structure of the turnover has changed 
t er s whole range of articles we started buying from CEMA coun- 
ie se nad previously imported from the west, and at the same time 
ae re the import of investment commodities. Wwe developed new forms of 
‘ ( ration 
esti Foreign trade used to be called the economy's window on the 
world. What prospects are visible thege for Poland's foreign trade right 
As eginning of the vear? 
Swi ey vary pending on the direction in which we are looking. 
lave einforced our onomic ties with the sccialist countries, and this 
l br ilts in the current year and in the future. This whole area 
ur ze will be conducted in an atmosphere of safety, based on 
yy ne rot | agreements with understanding and favorably disposed part- 


er ire reacy ang wWwliaiing Co cooperate. 








e he capitalist economy is suffering from a 
prolonged recession. The past year was already the third one of continued 
lecline. The most highly developed countries, which are our chief partners 
nthe free currency zone, have very high levels of unemployment. Crisis 
symptoms affect their trade too, and eacn of them jealously guards the 
iccess to its own home market. Moreover, the slump in oil extraction and 
ices has resulted in complications in the economic situation of certain 


In contrast to that, there are still many unknown factors in our relations 


- 4 4 la ~~ o- & 
L3rc “wy ric countries. 


Ail this is compounded by superimposed political considerations. The NATO 
untries continue to uphold the economic sanctions directed against Poland. 
This is manifested, among other things, in the refusal to grant us new 
dits or to begin negotiations on the question of a proper regulation of 
ur debt problem. The amount of current and outstanding repayments of 
ital installments and interest totals some $13 billion. Balanced against 
rt returns, they would total $6 billion. The juxtaposition of these two 
Li speaks tor itself. we are ready to take up talks with our creditors 
1imecd at tinding an agreement acceptable to us and one which would take into 
nt Poland's current economic situation. It seems that these considera- 


* 


i sil 
tions are beginning to meet with understanding in certain Western financial 
ircl: ind in their specialist press. We are hoping that the Western 
itical centers will yme to share this attitude. 
sestion, Minister, our planned 1933 toreign trade turnover assumes a 
igner growth rate for our trade exchange with the capitalist countries 
it r that with the socialist countries, despite the complicated situa- 
u spoke or. Is that plan at all realistic? 
swe} ' ral plan for the whole year assumes increases in both our 
exports and imports mpared with last year's values. We expect a more 
namic rise in our turnover with the capitalist countries than in that 
with ¢ socialist countries, but we must remember that the values on 
J wit $e our leulations, that is, last year's results, are corre- 
ding lifferent. For the first payments area we assume increased 
smnover based on a value which is already growing, while for the second 
ent rea, the rresponding value is still continuing to decrease. 
Irrespectiv f that, aowever, the plan assumes that a high rate of growth 
will ne Lintainge it ir exchange with the socialist countries, while its 
tructure will pe modified according to our requirements. The highest rate 
f i « will be in the export or those industrial articles of which we 
ave surplus reserves, ich as: the products of the metallurgicai industry, 
some * ercent; those of the chemical industry, by almost 1 percent; 
hs me S percent. m the other hand our export of consumer goods 
red some percent, including, for instance, a crop of 
me $4 rcent in the export of clothing and of some 48 percent in the 
rt re er twear Thas will enable us better to meet the 
ind iy Gomestic market. It will also mean increased imports of 
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largest trade turnover will be with the USSR. Just as in previous 


years, 
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will be able to avail ourselves of the credits granted to us by 
to the value of Rl billion. 


our turnover with the second payments area, the situation is far 
ex. This is caused, as I have already said, both by the economic 
in the West and the necessity to introduce certain geographical 
ns into the structure of our exports owing to the U.S. decision 

i the most-favored-nation status previously enjoyed by Poland. 


plans realistic? We are doing everything cto ensure that they are 


" 


ae offer the enterprises very strong incentives--both in the 
i toreign currencies--to encourage them to develop their export 
. We concentrate on that goal the attention and the effort of 
foreign trade apparatus. In spite of the prevailing circum- 


.used largely by external factors, we remain optimistic. 


ewer] Thank you for the conversation. 











POLAND 


OFFICIALS ASSESS PRICE CHANGES, INFLATIONARY SPIRAL 
Increased Prices in 1953 
Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 18 Jan 83 p 5 


Interview with Zdzislaw Krasinski, minister of price affairs, by Janusz 
tarski; date and place not specified] 


jext) [Question] Basic changes in price levels occurred last year. All 

ire teeling the ettects. At the same time, however, it can be seen 

that the increases did not equalize the market to the degree desired. Thus, 
from the economic point of view, it will benecessary to continue this process. 
At the same time, as expressed during consultations on the variants of the 
j-,ear plan and elsewhere, the public wants any thoughts of further big 
increases to be carefully considered. These are mutually inconsistent trends. 
In association with this, the problem of what factors will determine pricing 
policy in 1983 nas become important. PAP {Polish Press Agency] has asked 
this question of Zdzislaw Krasinski, the miniter of price affairs. 


Answer | ne events of the 1970s will continue to determine pricing policy 
ft #63. A growth in people's incomes at a rate that was significantly 
greater than the increase in supplies and services was a characteristic 
pnenomenon of that time. In principle, the price changes in 1982 allowed 
tnis increase in “hot” money to be restrained. But we have not yet achieved 
i partial retrenchment of the so-called inflationary imbalance or 


je reased the people’s money supply accumulated in previous years. This 
imbalance was and continues to be a burden on the market, making it difficult 
to achieve a balance. Its effects, however, are less aggravating than in the 


t decade because those accumulations represent much smaller reai purchas- 


ing power as a result of the price changes. 
fhe substantial pricing operation in 1962 was not accompanied by increased 
production. Thus only one of the conditions necessary to balance people's 


inc ome with the suppiy of goods was fulfilled. In the last 3 months, large 
increase in wages and social welfare payments have occurred that were not 
*y labor productivity and market production. In 


unterbalanced oy nhignhe 
paris to the summer months (June, July and August), the increase in this 
period rose over percent, while the increase in industrial production did 
, exceed. t<é rcent 
sti Joes this mean that the beginning tf this year was not a turning 
nt, after which a new stage in pricing policy will ur? 
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pecoming a reality is behind us, even though, of course, there 
in which production continues to be subsidized. However, this 
is not aS common as it was in 1981. 


-nh princi; 
ugh each year represents a distinct whole from a statistical and 
viewpoint. hanges in pricing policy resuit not so much from the 
new year has begun as it does with settling many of last year's 
loday, prices reflect costs much more accurately. Thus the stage 


time, conditions do not yet exist to completely stabilize prices. 





1c the calendar does not regulate economic processes, 





Ie 
expressed in the 3-year plan, where it was assumed that prices 
ise 10 percent in 1983, and if the effects of last year's decisions 
into account the increase will be 15 percent. Thus price movements 
late in a range that is characteristic of most European nations. 
ry much like the group of countries enveloped with so-called hyper- 
Sut people are more interested in what will become more expensive 
t verall increase in prices will be. 
e ip of reasonable price increases allows certain spheres 
‘ tnat re protected against increases. However, as Professor 
ightls ted, the creation of protected spheres aiso requires the 
f so-called ‘sacriticial' spheres. This principle will guide 
y in 1953 
ti ‘ft a basic nature in the budgets of poor and middle class 
~laced “under the umbrella.” For example, we do not want 
tion price increases for the most important food articles, 
ae reali that it is conditioned on the stabilization of purchase 
ls ‘ ts of materials used in agricultural production. 
ices r fish trom distant fishing areas will be an exception to 
e t ji recessary to balance out the very high costs of 
t i should be emphasized that the production of food 
rr subsidized. <A possible increase in purchase prices 
f Z tail prices of tood would push us once again into a 
t such as occurred at the end of the 1970s. 
. riticial™ spheres, that is areas in which we plan price 
je above all groups of goods and services that are either 
r, if thie social point if view, ar yt seconcary importance 
s thie roa idl lass tamilies. Rent increases for 
juarters would be an exception to that last rule. But it 
t ‘ide the increases into stage ind ditferentiate then 
t rd of hou g. 
the total 10 percent increase in 1983 prices are 
ise in i i ial rices 











| An r, Over one halt. Some price increases, among others, have aiready 
taken piace for rail and PKS [State Motor Transport! fares. Beginning 

rebruary, fares tor local Cransportation will increase. n relation to 
t general increase in travel costs, it would be a mistake to maintain 





isrent gasviine prices too much longer. This would piace automobile owners 
in a privileged position. However, the price increase will not be shocking-- 


several zlotys per liter. 


ae 2150 Must give some thought to the relative cheapness of! various types 


cad 45 , ; lew “4 + . - >? ; ] 
iSumer procucts, espe ialiy Cigarettes ane a@saconoi. 


westion}] will the use ot central decisions for such a significant portion 
tne price increases anticipated for this year create a danger that the 
verability tor enterprises using contracted prices will be 

TO It uldc be remembered that contracted prices doubled last year. 


a | 
. 
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at! inSwering that question, I would like to refute certain myths, 
‘-ases produce Wage pressures, increase prc duction costs 


“ 
a 


into an intlationary spiral. The process is just the opposite. 
reases initiate price increases. The relative stabilization that we 

year oas a chance of success, providing the modified mechanisms 

mic retorm linking wage increases with increased volume of market 


sus ‘ ! Tue Amt pidy. 


. . ' 
t tting procurement prices are behind us. This year’s antici- 


i,,' xt Lu ny > 
J increases are minimal, and encompass a narrow group of raw materials 
products. Thus they cannot have a tundamental effect on final products, 
iding retail prices. The increases in 2US [Social Security Agency] wel- 
re Denetits represent some danger to prices. We estimate that on the 
W]e conomi iie it will increase prices o! market articles 1 to 1.5 
; t viewpoint and budgets already prepared, the enter- 
push for higher contracted prices as the primary 
: fitability. However, I do not deny that much depends 
moti ‘ i c { reform will work in practice. 
re re, we all must realize that in the present si .uation potential 
exist tor increases in contracted prices, and they will continue 
« goa purchasers do not protest these increases by refusing 
rocucts. State policy creates the opportunity tor such an 
t . rotecting the price f basic articles. In implement- 
r reform we made certain decisions in the economic field. 
1S ible, we must bring abou he ituation wherein producer 
met ia portunities. 
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Warsaw SLOWO POWSZECHNE in 


i:Interview with Prof Zdzis] 
Agnieszka Suchecka of KAR | 
specified] 


[Text}{[Question}] Mr Minist 


nilation, Reduced Living Standard 
Polish 19 Jan 83 pl, 2 
aw Xrasinski, minister of price affairs, by 


National Workers' Agency]; date and place not 


er. <A year has almost elapsed since drastic 


and paintul--as can now be said--price increases were introduced. That 
operation was supposed to bring our economy closer into balance. Stores-- 
ind not only those selling rolls--were supposed co be full again. In the 


. . e*nhRie - . ’ ~ 
meantime, Lnias balance is 


a oe 
Ui 


Stores. 


not to be seen; empty shelves continue to haunt 
i the intlationary imbalance, estimatec today at about 500 


billion zlotys, is squeezing the economy even more than a year ago. 
| Answer Despite everything, the stores are less empty. But it is a fact 
that we have a long way to go to achieve balance. During the course of this 
year the imoalance increased by 200 billion zlotys. All payments to the 
eop nave ibsoiutely beyond expectations. Of course, if the 
Wage e. then [February 1982] could have been maintained along with the 
fhem-existing increase in store supplies for 2.5 years, then sometime in the 
‘ .¢d nalt of 1944 the market would have settled down. And this at a level 
the 2 } 1973-1974 vears. 
tiowever, the publi suld not stand the strain of the rapidly deteriorating 
Standa t living. In conjuntion with this, the mental burden of price 
eases ten was the most difficult to bear. 
lost Let us return to those 2.5 years which could signify the end of 
the cr even though that assumption appears to be a bit too optimistic 
to me " some reproach, you spoke of the public's impatience and unwill- 
i ess t ear the turden of price increases, of the crisis. But who likes 
f ‘ ses idition, were not the authorities and you individually 
trument in generating such public feelings? The benefits of price 
reases ive been presented to the public as a bit too rosy. 
Ln swe uite i myself said that the positive etfects of the price 
rea uld be ' is within a year. 
st u mentioned the extensive mental burden of the crisis, but a 
er t decrease the living standard is a computation of statistics, 
is ilways appears to be somewhat remote. In this situation, how has the 
SUM] cerning the optimum protection of the budgets of the poorest 
milies w ed out 
a is estimated that their living standard decreased 10 percent, 
r rezusi’’ [well-to-do?]--40 percent. I submit this being 
war f ¢t t that the poorest bear a heavier burden for each 
rice i ses meone has half a loat of bread daily, taking away 
ree cru in mean a shortage, but a person having a whole loaf or two 
ives wi sti b srished. One more thing: if the degression of 
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why was this concept rejected?’ 

you remember the argument that our stomachs are all the same’ 
there were technical reasons. ZUS was not happy with the entire 
This institution had no way of discerning tamily incomes. This 
The state did not conduct selective social 
I emphasize: with my 


not necessary before. 
Egaliitarianism prevailed in this area. 
»n version the poorest would have lost much less. 


what is the solution to this problem? 


Then 
be best to reduce the flowing torrent. To a great extent 
They should forget about the egoistical, 
and take a broader view of our 


it would 
jepend on the enterprises. 
interests of their workforces 
conscience should not occur only when production growth 


ualms of 
int gr wth. 
Such a situation is still a long way off... 


In addition, we still do not have a proper, central 
In this situation the pricing policy is a policy 
Today the 


> as 
C4 . 


Lr omes . 


> > 
;Ortcuna 


J 
peo, ie  ) 


up holes, the result of a lack of an incomes policy. 

the Otfice of Prices revolve about regulating the caprices and 

es ot the instruments of another policy. 

ahat will the pricing policy be this year’ 
lhey are detined by the assumptions of the 3-year plan as rectitied 
ults ot public discussion. It is known that the increase in prices 


ished at lo percent (including 6 percent as a result of last year's 
The 


. and thus the field for maneuvering became very limited. 
this year's increases is to correct relations between costs and 
t should be remembered that this year the Sejm will review the 
subsidies very closely. Each quarter the government, especially 
r ot finances, will report to the Sejm on these matters. The 
’ Ss cue l February. 
What Kind ot increases can we expect 
l in talk about the official, central prices which obviously 
er the area entirely, although they are the most important. 
stablishes price movements, both up and down, determined by self- 
erprises. As is known, many producers abuse this sel f-dependence. 
ed improvements introduced into the reform since the start of this 
it ssibilities for such pri irregularities. ihe scope : 
social control of prices will also be expanded. But production 
iS prices wiil increase. Raw materials are becoming somewhat 
e, and 4 utlays have risen; but above all wages have increased. 











uestion Let us talk further about those official increases... 


Nswer | would like to reassure the public. In principle, food price 
creases are not anticipated in a situation where purchase prices for 
igricultural products are stable. Food is already very expensive. As is 


Known, sweets have already become more expensive. About a 20 percent increase 
in the price ot tish trom deep-sea tishing grounds is anticipated because 

f the tremendous increase in fishing costs. Beginning in February, costs 
will increase tor socialized and private transportation. 


fletails ot this operation are now known, and are generating 


> le . 
mu roversy with regard to the size of the increases as well as the 
me a h the public was intormed about this matter... 
Wiswer in only say that the state paid a great deal of money for state 
transportation, and fares were truly very low. 
stiort ahat else will become more expensive? 
Ls Swe 6 used articles having a harmful effect on people, that is 
< ind al |, and whose consumption should be decreased absolutely. 
west Rumors a slready circulating that these will be drastic 
\iswet ven it it were so, I see nothing negative in this. It is dread- 
that. » in the crisis we rose to number four position in the world 
per of cigarettes smoked per individual. 
wen, what will the new prices be? 
lnswet . bottle of vodka will increase on average from 110 to 120 zlotys. 
iret will increase an average of 8-13 zlotys for the popular packs. 
some imported cigarettes will cost 20 zlotys more. 
ises are also going up... 
\e , thi i i very difficult and arduous but necessary operation. 
t ituati today in this area has nothing in common with the 
‘ ii ‘ , ;* we Li is with the feeling of social justice. In 
, ts ; eratives are paying much more for a roof over their 
ints in state-controlled quarters, even though those who obtained 
| quarters after 1 May 1981 are aiso paving more. It is all 
ry that there are some who occupy state-controlled quarters 
: i? the least affluent. It also is not strange that 
rent for state; itrolled quarters have been demanded for a long 
ints, that is those already living in or signed up for 
i] inticipated that standardizing rents or gradually 
r state-controlled quarters should lead to more people 


mitigating today the artificially 
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. Foreign-currency exchange rates in zlotys for countries of the first 
yments area clalist countries] for commercial and noncommercial pay- 
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irchases of travelers’ checks for rubles, issued by the USSR Foreign 
je Ban« and payable outside the USSR in the currency of the country 
re cashed, an exchange rate of 11,826.33 zlotys per 100 rubles is 
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Foreign 











exchange Money 

Pur- Pur- Aver- 

hase Sales chase Sales age 

Currency < > ] 2 6 
l rial*** 24.82 25.06 -- -- 24.94 
l Aust. dollar 83.36 84.20 82.10 85.4 63.78 
100 schillings 505.42 510.50 497.80 518.12 $07.96 
100 francs 174.93 176.69 172.29 179.33 175.81 
| kroner 10.12 10.22 9.97 10.37 10.17 
| markka 16.90 16.16 15.76 16.40 16.08 
l franc 12.5] 12.63 12.32 12.82 12.57 
100 drachmas 101.87 102.89 88.29 104.43 102.38 
LUQ pesetas 66.535 67.53 65.685 65.53 67.19 
1 florin 32.33 32.65 31.84 33.14 32.49 
i00 rupees***® 364.90 873.60 -- -- 869.25 
] und *** 118.07 119.25 -- -- 118.66 
yen 36.56 36.92 36.01 37.4% 36.74 
finars 118.02 119.20 102.29 120.98 118.61 
inad. dollar 69.19 9.89 68.15 70.93 69.54 
| dinar*** 259.38 292.28 -- -- 290.83 
1 pound 22.53 22.75 22.19 23.09 22.64 
i dinar*** 288.30 291.20 -- -- 289.75 
100 francs 174.93 176.69 172.29 179.33 175.81 
«roner 12.98 12.20 11.90 12.38 12.14 
100 escudos 90.81 91.73 78.71 93.10 91.27 
| mark 35.52 15. 88 44.99 36.4 35.70 
llar* 85.37 86.23 84.08 87.52 85.80 
l franc 63.23 03.67 42.58 44.32 43.45 
l kroner 11.59 11.71 11.42 1.88 11.65 
ounds 45.46 15.92 39.4] 46,60 45.69 
] ind*® 132.41 133.75 130.42 135.74 133.08 
ira 6.17 9.32 6.32 6.20 
riai 101.59 of 90. OF 104.14 102.iC 
i t th the i intrie Bangladesh, 

é , Icelar Kar ea, \lombia, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
r ts th ¢ following countries: Nepal and 
: n ir ist é in these currencies. 
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rsaw TRYSUNA LUDU in Polish 7 Feb 83 p 7 
xt nouncement of Exchange Rates Table No 6/83, effective February 
23, by Leszek Urbanowicz, for the president, Polish National Bank, on 
February 1983. 
archases of travelers"® checks for rubles, issued by the USSR Foreign 
sje Bank and payable outside the USSR in the currency of the country 
re ished, an exchange rate of 12,048.61 zlotys per i100 rubles is 
reign-Curren _xchange Kates in Zlotys for Countries of the First 
ents Area [Socialist Countries] 
Exchange Rate Table No 6/83 
Exchange Rate tor Commercial Payments 
Curr Foreign exchange 
; L try _ symb Currency Purchase Sale Average 
intries i101] 1 transfer ruble 67.66 68.34 68.00 
315 1 clearing ruble 67.66 68.34 68.00 
; 3i7 1 clearing ruble 67.66 68.34 66 . 00 
r 319 1 clearing ruble 67.66 68.34 68.00 
322 1 clearing ruble 67.66 65.34 68.00 
t $2U l clearing ruble 67.66 65.34 65 .UU 
xchange Rate for Noncommercial Payments 
rr Foreign exchange _ 
- ountry syvmb -urrency. Purchase Sale Average _ 
100 lex 913.42 218.5 lf ) 
2U2Z Loft ict’vVa 4,884.54 4.933. ed ~ y iy UY 
3 LOU Koruna 429.84 434.1¢ 432.00 
19 100 won 1,243.75 1,256.2 1,230.00 
068 i100 pes 227.02 3,259.46 3,243.24 
O04 100 tugriks 1,028. 32 1,038.66 1,033.49 
rat 
» 100 marks 1,343.2 1,356.75 1,35 
r 100 sa©’ia 91/7,85 23. ie * 46 
7 100 I rant > 291. -« 296. » es « 94.5% 
LQ 100 2 375.08 78.84 6H. 9¢ 
] le 7 4 *,. 2] ¢ @ 
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___ exchange ___— Money _ 
Pur- Pur- Aver- 
irr chase Sales chase Sales age 
symb Currency “ ,) l 2 6 
| 1] rial*** 25.09 25.35 -- -- 25.22 
5} 1 Aust. dollar 33.44 84.28 82.18 55.54 83.86 
] Be 10U s hillings 497.19 902.19 489.70 509.68 499.69 
’S,; 100 francs 178.51 180.31 175.82 183.00 179.41 
, l kroner 9.96 10.06 9.81 10.21 10.01 
] | markka 15.88 16.04 15.64 16.28 15.96 
, l franc 2.3% 12.46 12.15 2.65 12.40 
724 100 drachmas 102.87 103.91 89.16 195.46 103.39 
] 100 pesetas 66.06 66.72 65.06 67.72 66.39 
4 i florin 31.81 2.13 31.33 32.61 31.97 
‘ rupees*** 271.85 8860.61 -- -- 876.23 
l pound#** 116.05 117.2] -- -- 116.63 
° JO yen 5.93 46.29 >. 39 $6.83 36.11 
| 94 dinars 109.98 111.08 95.32 112.74 110.53 
; inad. dollar 69.79 10.49 68.74% 71.54 70.14 
{inar*®** 295.55 298.953 -- -- 297.04 
pound 22.6] 23.03 22.46 23.38 22.92 
linar*** 292.48 295.42 ad -- 293.95 
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¢ | kroner 12.05 12.13 11.87 12.35 12.11 
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, tran 2/9 3.23 2.15 ~3.87 43.01 
croner rey. 11.64 11.3 11.81 11.58 
inds 07.63 48.1] 11.28 se .8 47.87 
44 nd** 131.20 132 129.22 134.50 131.86 
"9 6.09 6.) >. 28 24 6.12 
‘ i] ] “6 4. yl 101.31 4 103.38 
nts wit! ‘ Li ns untries ingiadesh, 
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ir ts wit e foil 5 intries: ‘tepal and 
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‘ext; Announcement of Exchange Rates Table No 7/83, effe 
,933, by Leszek Urbanowicz, for the president, Polish National Bank, on 
2° : 4 iaf 19+ ve 
' ‘ = . eet — . 
ises t travelers checks for rubles, issued by the USSR Foreign 
an« and payable outside the USSR in the currency of the country 
re cashed, an exchange rate of 11,997.22 zlotys per 100 rubles is 
, 4 4 
foreign-Currency Exchange Rates in Zlotys tor Countries of the First 
ts Area |Socialist Countries| 
Exchange Rate Table No 7/83 
xchange Rate for Commercial Payments 
Curr Foreign exchange 
try Symb urrency Purchase Sale Average 
= — « ——_——s— a _ —_-2 
tric 101 1 transfer ruble 67.66 68.34 68.90 
315 1 clearing ruble 67. 6¢ 68. 34 68.00 
l/ 1 clearing ruble 67.66 8.34 68. Uf 
’ > 
119 1 clearing ruble 67.66 68.34 65.00 
322 061 clearing ruble 6; .66 68.34 65.00 
t ; Pp ) ] clearings rubie o/.6f 68.34 68.00 
inge ate for Noncommercia ayments 
Curr Foreign exchange 
1th D Se symod __vurrency _ Pur< ist Sale _ Aver ize 
215 100 | 13.4 118.56 lo. 
U. LU leva ¢, 884.54 $,73I3.«° 4 ¢, 9UY. iw 
i ‘ 3 LULU A runa » 2% eh) 453%.i* 32. y\ 
‘ , } Or o nN . Jee D . i. ** . 
~ yi es _ 4 he ee ,o91.8 ; 
‘ i CugTriKks A « ec l. 56.0?" As i 2 4 
st 
I “ar i 4 i.J3 t : ; i, ‘ , f) 
C i A sf i ele 23. 7 2 he ao 
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ria] *** 24.99 25.25 -- -- 25.12 
l Aust. dollar 83.17 84.01 81.92 85.26 83.59 
schillings 900.59 505.63 493.05 513.17 503.11 
0 francs 179.59 181.39 176.88 184.10 180.49 
l kroner 10.01 10.1] 9.86 10.26 10.06 
| markka 15.9] 16.07 15.67 16.31 15.99 
i tranc 12.4] 12.53 12.22 2.72 2.4/7 
JO drachmas 103.94 104,98 90.09 106.55 104.46 
VO pesetas 66.25 66.9) 65.25 67.91 66.58 
‘lorin $1.98 5400 31.50 2.78 32.14 
rupees *#s 866.46 875.16 -- -- 870.81 
ind *#* 116.81 117.99 -- -- 117.40 
en 6.2] 36.957 35.66 37.12 36.39 
fjinars 112.36 113.48 97.38 115.18 112.92 
| nad. dollar /0.19% /0O.89 69.13 71.95 70.54 
finar*** 294.75 297.72 -- -- 296.24 
yund 51.57 21.79 21.25 22.1] 21.68 
inar*** 291.26 94.18 - -- 292.72 
incs 179.59 181.39 176.88 184.10 180.49 
Kroner 1’ .06 12.18 11.8 12.36 12.12 
scudos 12.49 93.41 BO.16 94.81 92.95 
Aare* 35.14 yD. 34.604 46.06 35.35 
llar* 5>.9 $6.51] 34.60) 88.1] 86.38 
ra oc JF ¢3eUi 41.94 43.06 42.80U 
roner i.5 lL] 11.36 11.82 11.59 
inds 47.27 07.735 40.97 48.46 47.5] 
nd** 151.85 133.1 129.86 135.16 132.5] 
ir f . 3 6.2/ 6.15 
' 04 6 100.89 105.01 102.95 
t with t wit untries: Bangladesh, 

. eland, Kampuchea, Colombia, Lebanon, Pakistan, 

ts with ‘ itries vepai ana 
t t r r ies. 
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oreign-currency exchange rates in zlotvs for countries of the first 
iyments area [socialist countries] for commercial and noncommercial pay- 
ents remain changed. 
yurchases of travelers’ checks for rubles, issued by the USSR Foreign 
irade Bank and payable outside the USSR in the currency of the country 
shere ished, an exchange rate of 11,942.86 zlotys per 100 rubles is 
i 
yreign-Currert Exchange Rates in Zlotys for Countries of the Second 
ments Area ipitalist Countries}. 
inge Rates ible No 8/83 
Foreign 
___ exchange Money 
Pur- Pur- Aver- 
irt chase Sales chase Sales ige 
ountry — —s_- symb Currency ‘ > l 2 6 
i Arabia l rial*** 24.79 25.03 -- -- 24.9] 
i 3] l Aust. dollar 82.8 53.0% $1.56 84.58 83.22 
f ’86 100 schillings 906.02 511.10 498.39 518.73 508.56 
) 100 francs 180.83 182.65 178.11 185.37 181.74 
t y i kroner 10.06 10.16 9.91 LO. 31 10.1! 
la 5 | markka 15.98 16.14 15.74 16.38 16.06 
ry l franc 12.55 12.67 12.36 12.86 12.61 
24 JO drachmas 102.91 103.95 89.20 105.50 103.43 
55 100 pesetas 68.49 67.1 65.48 68.16 66.8. 
"YS | florin 32.21 32.9 sl. f2 $3.02 
“4 ) r ipees**# 5364./4 873.44 =< =e 5SOY¥.UY¥ 
und eer 118.27 119.45 -- -< 118. 8¢ 
lx | linars 115.89 117.05 100.44 ] . 116.4 
inad. dollar 69.8. 10.56 68.// | | 
“A linar*** 293.2] 96.15 -- -- 14, 6¢ 
ound 21.49 L./] Zi.l 1.60 
linar*#®@ 88.00 290.90 -- -- £89.46 
trancs 1éQ.% BR? .¢ 17 1s } R174 
; croner 12.1 ice 24 11.94 12.46 
‘ cudos ; ~ 3 ie 2 4 4) ; 
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__ exchange __ Money 

Pur- Pur- Aver- 

Curr chase Saies “hase Sales age 

- try sym 7 Lurrency 4 = _ | a __ 6 
it tates 787 l dollar* 85.26 86.12 33.98 87.40 85.69 
Switzerland 197 l franc 42.92 43.36 42.2 44.00 43.14 
Sweden 798 1 kroner Lisnor 11.69 11.40 11.80 11.63 
irkey 627 100 pounds 41.59 42.07 36.04 42.64 41.80 
reat Britain 89 l pound** 131.89 133.21 129.90 135.20 132.55 
italy 799 100 lira 6.18 6.24 5. 36 6.33 6.21 
ra 646 100 rial*** 100.90 101.92 99.38 103.44 101.41 
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*Vaiid also in clearing accounts with the following countries: Bangladesh, 
razil, ccuador, Greece, Iceland, Kampuchea, Colombia, Lebanon, Pakistan, 


er inc Iran. 
in clearing accounts with the following countries: Nepal and 
ated | Poil National Bank does not purchase money in these currencies. 
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'o—p)': "At Farm Produce Procurement Stations" ] 
til the end of last week, tarmers had supplied procurement 
~ 2 ° ' 
tons of livestock (in terms of meat). 


rement was somewhat greater. Farmers sold 10,000 
idd ls f February because there was more incen- 

t fue to the recent introduction of new prices. 
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